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Columbus Savings Bank and Trust Company 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
Three Banks in Columbus 


HEAD OFFICE NORTH HIGHLANDS BRANCH 
Corner Broad Street at 10th Corner Second Avenue at 80th Street 
Rankin House Commercial, Savings Department 
Commercial, Savings Department ; 7 
Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Commercial Banking in All its Phases 
Individuals solicited Checking Accounts Solicited 
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Capital and Surplus, $450,000.00 
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The Infantry School Project 


————_ HE Infantry Associa- 
| tion has undertaken 
to finance a much 
needed improvement 
at The Infantry 
School. The purpose 
is three-fold : 

To provide ade- 
quate recreational 
and athletic facilities 
for officers and their 
families. Approximately one-tenth of 
all Infantry officers are at The Infan- 
try Sehool. Changes are frequent. 
Every Infantry officer will be stationed 
at Fort Benning at least once. The 
facilities are needed now. It would be 
unfair to put the financial burden on 
those who happen to be at The Infan- 
try School this year or next year. 

To promote the spread of athletics 
throughout the Infantry and to make 
The Infantry School the athletic cen- 
ter of the Infantry. Aside from its 
physical training value, athletics in the 
Infantry, under the plan advocated by 
The Infantry School, has a military 
training and morale-building value of 
the highest order, and contributes to 
the reeruiting of more and better men. 
The project makes it possible to de- 
velop this plan, to the ultimate advan- 
tage of all Infantry regiments in peace, 
and to the end that athletic training 
may be well organized and handled in 


the training of all Infantry on mo- 
bilization, 





To improve the conditions under 
which The Infantry School demonstra- 
tion troops live. These troops are vital 
to the success of the school. They con- 
tribute their services to the project. 
In turn, the project takes cognizance of 
their needs. 

Except in war, Congress has not 
been in the habit of appropriating 
money for these purposes. There is no 
likelihood of such appropriations. As 
in the past, the personnel must pro- 
vide for its own recreation and ath- 
leties. Fortunately for The Infantry 
School, surplus materials and troop 
labor are available at this time, in such 
quantity and of such character that 
for the officers’ cash devoted to the 
present project we shall have struc- 
tures and improved fields having a 
value (measured by ordinary stand- 
ards) three or four times as great as 
the cash outlay. 

The Infantry School has been de- 
veloped to its present stage under dif- 
ficult conditions. Appropriations for 
construction have been relatively small. 
Permanent construction has progressed 
slowly. Many of the facilities now 
used to shelter the school, the supplies 
and the personnel have been impro- 
vised and a very large part of the 
plant, as it exists today, has been cre- 
ated by the labor of troops with mate- 
rials salvaged from abandoned war 
camps or drawn from the reservation 
forests. 

















PROPOSED PLAN 
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General Layout of the Fort Benning Recreation Center 
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The policy of the War Department 
r the development of the Army of 
United States is now sufficiently 
rystallized to fix definitely the mission 
the Special Service Schools. _ 
The policy of Congress, with refer- 
ce to appropriations of funds, is suf- 
iently defined for us to feel sure that 
e project for the construction of The 
fantry School will not be completed 
ir several years. 
In the meantime The Infantry 
hool must continue to function and 
progress with the existing facilities and 


J 


those that are added as means for same 
become available. 


For two or three years more, troops 
|| continue to live under canvas and 
n temporary buildings. The first per- 
barracks will probably be 
inder construction during the present 
ear. Officers and their families will 


> 


be either in permanent houses (slowly 


creasing in number), in temporary 


bungalows, or in the city of Columbus 
on a status of rental allowance. 





It is well known that the attitude of 
the War Department and of Congress 
towards The Infantry School is sympa- 
thetic and friendly and that, in due 
course of time, the program for build- 
ing the school will be executed. 

The financial condition of the coun- 
try, however, is such that it is plain 
that we cannot hasten permanent con- 
struction beyond the speed that con- 
forms to other essential requirements 
of the War Department. 

The Infantry School is not only 
launched but it is a going concern of 
vital importance to the entire military 
establishment. It can, of course, ac- 
complish efficiently all that it is des- 
tined to do, only when the plant is fin- 
ished and the complete machinery is 
installed. It has, however, already 
more than justified itself and must con- 
tinue the performance of its mission 
with what has been supplied and what- 
ever it is practicable to procure from 
time to time. 

The physical conveniences and com- 








Fort Benning—Proposed Site of the Officers’ Club. The Large Tree Is to Be in the 
Courtyard of the Club 
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The Supply Center at Fort Benning 


forts are few. Living and recreational 
conditions are much less favorable than 
at most stations, but contentment is not 
wholly a question of brick houses and 
other comforts. An inferior house, or 
even a'well arranged tent, in this cli- 
mate is not an insuperable obstacle to 
good morale or personal contentment, 
if work, recreation, social life and other 
human outlets are agreeable. 

Climate and terrain lend themselves 
to the development of one of the best 
posts in the Army. The disadvantage 
of isolation can easily be overcome by 
making the post self-contained in a 
large measure. It may possess ample 
and outstanding facilities which will 
appeal to the imagination and satisfy 
the recreational cravings of the per- 
sonnel. 

The incentive towards contentment 
will come most readily by improve- 


ment in the appearance of things and 
the easy access of interesting things to 
do in those hours not given over to 
work and study. In short, while the 
building of government structures pro- 
ceeds slowly we must build morale 
quickly and continuously. 

With a view to meeting conditions as 
they exist, much consideration has been 
given during the past three months to 
the question of morale building. The 
soldiers’ life is essentially an athletic 
one; he cannot become a good soldier 
without possessing, in some degree, 
physical qualities superior to those of 
the average man. No officer can be- 
come a good one for all round service 
until he becomes a competent leader of 
men in the athletic phases of training. 
It happens that many of the athletic 
activities which are rated as diversions 
for civilians are essential features of a 





_ |SITE OF STADIUM, 


Fort Benning. Proposed Site of the Big Infantry Memorial Stadium 
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Plan of the Box Arrangements of the Memorial Stadium 


soldier’s training as well as his health- 
ful recreation and diversion. 

It is believed that this phase of 
training is not sufficiently recognized— 
at least, not so in the form of appropri- 
ated funds. And so, with all there has 
been to do and so little with which to 
do it, provision for athletic and recre- 
ational facilities at The Infantry 
School has been sacrificed in favor of 
other requirements judged to be more 
vital. 

The study that has been given to this 
subject plainly reveals that morale has 
suffered seriously. Those who do not 
realize it are mostly those who have 
neither been possessed of high morale 
themselves nor seen it work in others. 

Conscious of the fact that all the 
funds that can be obtained through 
Government aid will be properly ap- 
plied to permanent homes, storage, 
school buildings, roads, walks, ete., the 
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Infantry has sought other sources of 
raising funds for the purposes above 
mentioned. 

The Recreation Center plan compre- 
hends: 

1. The stadium and its annexes. 

2. The Officers’ Club and its an- 
nexes. 

3. General recreational facilities. 

4. Post Exchange developments. 

The Recreation Center project will 
be carried out as a whole in order that 
requirements as to labor and available 
materials may be coordinated. The 
money raised by the Infantry Associa- 
tion will be devoted exclusivly to the 
stadium and Officers’ Club and a num- 
ber of their annexes. The other an- 
nexes will be paid for out of current 
local funds. ‘Cash required for general 
recreational facilities and Post Ex- 
change development is derived from 
other sources. The whole project is 

















Profile of the Seating Arrangements of the Memorial Stadium 
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Wor LLL VATION OF STADIUM 
General Plan of the Infantry Memorial Stadium 
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presented because officers who expect 
to attend or to be stationed at The In- 
fantry School will be keenly interested 
to know the comprehensive plan for 
making post life as agreeable and in- 
teresting as in any of our best posts. 


THE STADIUM AND ANNEXES 


The stadium proper will be the cen- 
tral structure, physically as well as 
sentimentally. It will be an Infantry 
memorial. 

Sections of the stadium will be dedi- 
cated to regiments, divisions or Infan- 
try contingents of states. Each sec- 
tion will bear a suitable tablet and will 
be topped with a staff from which, on 
gala occasions, the organizational pen- 


nant will be flown. The regiment or 
other unit concerned will be invited to 
donate $1,000 to the project. 
Individual boxes (4 seats each) will 
bear for all time the name plate of of- 
ficers by whom, or for whom, they have 
been reserved. The officer (or someone 
for him) donates $100 to the project. 
He becomes a life member of The In- 
fantry School Club, without dues. He 
is entitled to the use of his box but can 
not transfer it. In lieu of his own he 
is entitled to use a more favorably !o- 
cated box whose owner is absent. Tlic 
prevailing price of admission for him 
and his guests (if admission is 
charged) will be the price ~f bleacher 
seats in rear of his box. Moxes of b- 
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sentees from the post are at the dis- 
posal of the Athletic Council or other 
authority using the stadium on any 
given occasion. Civilian members of 
the Officers’ Club will hereafter be lim- 
ited to duly elected life members, with 
initiation fee of $100. Those who join 
before July 1, 1924, will not pay dues. 
Those who join after that date will pay 
usual dues if residing on the post, or 
50 per cent thereof if residing beyond 
the post. For all civilians who become 
life members before July 1, 1924, boxes 
will be reserved under the same con- 
ditions as for officers who become life 
members. Prior to July 1, 1924, the 
Officers’ Club will admit as civilian life 
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members only such persons who have 
contributed personal service and val- 
uable moral support to the founding 
and development of The Infantry 
School. 

The annexes to the stadium are a 
baseball field, an athletic field in the 
24th Infantry area, club rooms for the 
Doughboy Club (the members of which 
are enlisted men with outstanding ree- 
ords in military service or athletics), 
a basket ball and boxing court, hand- 
ball courts and baseball cages. 


OFFICERS’ CLUB AND ANNEXES 


An excellent club house with about 
30,000 square feet of floor space. All 
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FLAN OF Se cone Fi00R 
Second Floor Plan of the Officer’s Club 
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Ground Floor Plan of the Officer’s Club 


space is devoted to club purposes; none 
for officers’ quarters. The location and 
plan make this club house primarily a 
roomy and attractive country club. It 
is close to the area of permanent offi- 
cers’ quarters and the site of perma- 
nent school buildings. At the same 
time it is surrounded on three sides by 
golf, tennis and polo fields. 

The annexes comprise a golf course 
(first nine holes in operation since De- 
cember, 1923), numerous tennis courts, 
three full-size polo fields, hunt club 
and kennels, and provision for the 
other usual activities of a first-class 
and complete country club. 

The Infantry Asseciation proposes to 
secure the largest possible number of 
elub members at once, by urging all 





Infantry officers to join the club before 
July 1, 1924, and to pay the initiation 
fee of $10. Those who join before that 
time (or before October 1, 1924, if 
now on foreign service) will have the 
full amount of the initiation fee ap- 
plied to their monthly dues whenever 
they arrive at Fort Benning for sta- 
tion, whether as student officers or as 
part of the school staff or garrison. In 
such ease, the initiation fee will liqui- 
date about four months’ dues. Those 
who join the club after the limiting 
date will not have their initiation fees 
applied to their monthly dues. The 
purpose of this arrangement is to en- 
courage immediate affiliation on the 
part of the greatest possible number in 
order that the full plan ean be carried 
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out at once and the club, with all of its 
activities, can be made ready before the 
end of this year. All Infantry officers 
are urged to become ‘‘ground-floor’’ 
members. The final plan for the club 
house will have to be materially 
changed, and a less commodious and 
desirable establishment erected if the 
number of members falls below the 
estimate. 
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RELATED FEATURES OF THE PROJECT 


The Post Exchange, using its own 
funds, will enclose and improve the 
3 roomy spaces under three sides of the 
stadium grandstands, and build the 
covered walks and adjacent corner 
buildings. This will give the Post Ex- 
change 22,000 square feet of enclosed 
space, centrally located in the post, for 
stores and shops. Post Exchange busi- 
ness aggregates more than a million 
dollars annually, with profits exceed- 
ing $60,000. When the Post Exchange 
completes its improvements it will be 
in a position to give excellent service 
in attractive quarters, and pay steady 
dividends available for improving the 
living conditions of the troops. Also, 
the Post Exchange improvements solve 
the problem of the exterior architec- 
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Where They Qualify 100 Per Cent. 








On the Target Range at the Infantry School 


























ture of the stadium without cost to the 
Infantry Association. 

The War Department Theater and 
indoor and outdoor gymnasiums will 
be completed with the use of other 
funds. In location and design they are 
brought into harmony with the Recre- 
ation Center plan. 

Local fields and facilities for ath- 
leties and recreation for troop units 
will be paid for out of unit or other 
funds as heretofore. 

Other funds will also be devoted to 
children’s play grounds, swimming 
pool, ete. 

As stated before, the financing of 
these Post Exchange and recreational 
features is not a part of the Infantry 
Association plan, but all must be con- 
sidered together by the Commandant 
in order to coordinate the use of sur- 
plus materials, labor, and locations. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

In order that the friends of the In- 
fantry may have an opportunity to 
participate in this wonderful project 
voluntary contributions are invited to 
such extent as they may be practicable 
All contributions to this worthy cause 
will be acknowledged in the columns of 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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Brig. Gen. Briant H. Wells, U. S. Army 





“—N order to understand 
just what the In- 
fantry School is, it is 
necessary that we ac- 
quire a clear and com- 
prehensive under- 
standing of the 
scheme of National 
Defense which we are 
at present endeavor- 
ing to carry into ef- 
fect. It is assumed that readers of this 
article are famliar with the basic idea 
underlying the plans for mobilization 
of the civilian army, and that they 
know the Infantry School, in addition 
to training regular officers for duty 
with regular units, must consider the 
larger phase of its mission which in- 
volves standardizing training and 
turning out instructors for all com- 
poments of the Army; and that the 
student body comprises not only regu- 
lar officers but also officers of the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve 
Corps in gradually increasing num- 
bers. The policies of the War Depart- 
ment having reference to mobilization 
and the policies of Congress with ref- 
erence to appropriations are now 
shaped sufficiently to make it apparent 
that the maximum output of the school 
will still leave a large number of offi- 
cers to be trained on mobilization be- 
fore the procurement problem is solved. 

The objeet of military training is to 
insure victory on the battlefield with 
the least possible sacrifice of human 
life. The relative importance of the 
Infantry School must be measured by 
the magnitude of the task which con- 
fronts the Infantry in winning battles, 
and the extent to which Infantry 





training may serve to reduce the wast. 
age of human lives in the future. Sta 
tisties indicate that, of every one hun 
dred men called to the colors in the 
future, sixty-six must serve in the In 
fantry and that of every one hundred 
such men who serve at the front for 
the period covered by our operations 
in the World War, thirty-one will be 
killed or wounded in operations against 
an enemy equal in efficiency to the 
German soldier, unless by adequate 
training we succeed in insuring vic- 
tory at a lower casuality rate. From 
the above, we can deduce the mission 
of the Infantry School to be to incul- 
eate modern, standardized Infantry 
training in the trainers of the Infantry. 

Recent experience proves conclusive- 
ly that the day of the professional 
Army has passed. It is reasonable to 
predict that all future wars will be 
fought by the great mass of hurriedly 
trained citizenry of the nations en- 
gaged therein. The war 1914-18 affords 
sufficient evidence on this point. When 
the large percentage of professional 
soldiery was expended, the great belli- 
gerent nations felt the lack of trained 
commissioned and non-commissioned 
personnel required to train the mass of 
citizenry drafted into their respective 
armies. They were not long realiz- 
ing the necessity for establishing a 
system of training schools, wherein offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers 
might receive, within a very short 
period of time, the latest instruction in 
their particular arm. 

When the United States entered the 
conflict she found it necessary to adopt 
thie same procedure. Prior to the war, 
schools were established in our Army 
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meet the training needs as they 
gradually developed. After the war, 
with the schools we already had as a 
vundation and with the lessons 
earned and the experience gained dur- 
ng the War, our schools were reorgan- 
ed, giving us the present complete 
nd excellent system of special service 





and general service school and the 


Army War College. The Infantry 
School is an important link in the 
chain of Military Schools for which 
the educational program of the War 
Department provides. It is the first 
time we have ever had a comprehen 
sive, practical and economical system 


Brigadier General Briant H. Wells, Commandant Infantry School 
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of schools in our Army. It is in these 
schools that the efforts of the military 
establishment must be concentrated for 
the production of leaders and the de- 
velopment, at costs which are not pro- 
hibitive, of a strong and simple organi- 
zation into which, in emergency, we 
may quickly fit our enormous resources 
of men and material. 

Although a few small, yet important, 
starts were made by the School prior 
to 1920, it was not until this year 
(1920) that the Infantry School struck 
its stride and jumped off in full swing. 
During its short life it has grown tre- 
mendously, its prestige and reputa- 
tion have spread until it is perhaps 
today the most widely known military 
institution in our country with the pos- 
sible exception of the United States 
Military Academy. 

During the period 1920-1923, the 
following number of officers gradu- 
ated: 


Advanced Cuurse— 
Field Officers 243 
Company Officers Course— 
Captains and Lieutenants... 1130 
(Ineludes basic courses 1920- 
21 and 1921-22). 
National Guard and 
Reserve Officers 225 
Refresher Class— 
(Colonels and Brigadier Gen- 
erals) 18 











Total 1616 

Though always moving progressively 
forward in its methods and procedure, 
the gchool stands on the merits, the at- 
tainments and the practical achieve- 
ments of these sixteen hundred gradu- 
ates. When they left Benning they 
were marked men in the places where 
they served ; were minutely scrutinized 
by critical eyes in an effort to ascer- 
tain just what this Infantry School 
graduate was like. The teachings and 





doctrines they had learned were, in 
good faith, analyzed, criticized and in 
part rejected. They did not becom 
discouraged, but persevered, worked 
indefatigably, stood the practical test, 
until now the value of the school can 
be measured by the insistent and ever 
increasing demand for its graduates 
from all quarters, where competency, 
industry and knowledge are needed 

The first few years found the schoo! 
operating under almost War time con- 
ditions; the plant was improvised ; the 
facilities were crude or hurriedly as- 
sembled; the recreational opportuni. 
ties limited; the physical conveniences 
and comforts were voids. The pio- 
neers suffered many hardships. In 
general, conditions were such as made 
the school anything but a place for 
concentrated study. However, hard- 
ships, inconvenience and the most try- 
ing living conditions were cheerfully 
accepted. With all shoulders to the 
wheel the instructors’ and students 
pushed on and pulled the school over 
its most undeveloped period with a 
spirit characteristic of the ‘‘Dough- 
boy.’’ The pioneering days have not 
entirely gone. We are still on the 
frontier though the advance guard of 
civilization has appeared on our won- 
derful plains and hills. Through small 
but regular appropriations by Con- 
gress, encouragement has arrived. 
Under the inspiration of the accom- 
plishments of those who have endured 
and gone forth to larger fields, and 
with the encouragement of steadily in- 
creasing facilities the morale of the 
faculty and student personnel is high; 
they are giving diligent and enthusias- 
tie effort and are establishing enviable 
records and _ scholastic standards 
worthy of any professional institution, 
military or civil. 
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With our comparatively few gradu- 
ates, long strides have already been 
made in testing, unifying and advanc- 
ing Infantry doctrine. Due to the en- 
deavors of its graduates, the service at 
large and Infantry commands in par- 
ticular realize and appreciate the true 
worth and value of the school. 

During the development of the 
school marked improvements of most 
every description have been installéd. 
Needed changes have been made in the 
organization of the school work, and 
the methods of instruction; permanent 
storehouses and officers quarters have 
been added and will continue to in- 
crease in number each year as appro- 
priations become available; a perma- 
nent hospital is under construction ; an 
excellent laundry, modern in every de- 
tail; a refrigerating plant; an up-to- 
‘date commissary; an excellent post 
exchange; better accommodations for 
those who live in the city of Columbus 
and a number of other conveniences 
have combined to make Fort Benning 
an attractive and desirable station. 

While these improvements have been 
taking place, it was not possibie to 
provide adequate recreational and ath- 
letie facilities for a command of this 
size and nature. Naturally, the actual 
necessities came first and had to be 
furnished if the school was to carry on 
smoothly. The authorities rightfully 
struggled first for the essentials. While 
this struggle is not yet won, the per- 
manency of the institution and its lo- 
cation at Fort Benning is recognized by 
all well informed persons, the success 
of the school is assured and it seems 
appropriate that every effort should 
be exerted towards perfecting the 
operating plant. Many facilities are 
needed. Those that are due from Con- 


gress will come as fast as that amiable 
body may be urged to move. Coinci- 
dent with the prosecution of strictly 
governmental projects, the Infantry 
School exercises its inestimable privi- 
lege of working for itself. Natural 
recreational opportunities exist within 
the limits of the matchless reservation, 
but the artificial ones, which add grace 
and color, which make events of ath- 
letie life out of what are otherwise pro- 
saic and dull affairs, and which are so 
much a part of the great outdoor world 
where soldiers live and learn and fight, 
are lacking. Supplying them affords 
those who are interested in the In- 
fantry the means of doing something 
worth while for that glorious arm. 
Plans have been proposed for the cre- 
ation of a Recreational Center which 
are practical ones and which can be 
executed if the interest, loyalty and 
affection for the Infantry throughout 
the country is what we judge it to be. 
The execution of these plans need not 
wait for further development of gov- 
ernment projects; they represent the 
one most essential need that we may 
supply ourselves. 

If we are to bring the Infantry 
School to its destiny and prove worthy 
of what the Secretary of War believes 
when he said: ‘‘We have set at Fort 
Benning the greatest school of arms 
in the world, bar none,’’ the project 
we have launced, about which details 
are described in other articles of this 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, be- 
comes as essential as those sponsored 
by the government. It is as worthy of 
the support of all who have the stout 
hearts of the doughboy as the latter 
are worthy of the generous consider- 
ation of Congress. 
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HE latest step for- 
ward in the course of 
instruction at the In- 
fantry School is the 
institution of the new 
course in Training 
Manage ment. The 
need for such a course 
is very apparent when 
we consider the com- 
plicated system of 
training which the Regular Army of 
today must effect in carrying out the 
provisions of the National Defense 
Act. 

The training of any infantry regi- 
ment in time of peace can no longer be 
said to be directed solely to making it 
a well drilled and efficient combat or- 
ganization. The regiment has other 
duties and other responsibilities. What 
these duties and responsibilities are is 
briefly and ably set forth on the train- 
ing program of the 3rd Infantry for 
1923 as follows: ‘‘This training pro- 
gram is designed to develop in the 
highest attainable degree: 

(a) A combat regiment of 1150 men 
able to operate as such under all likely 
conditions. 

(b) A peace strength regiment able 
to expand quickly to an efficient war 
strength regiment after losing (to re- 
serve and other units on mibilization) 
a considerable part of its most valuable 
personnel. 

(c) An ample corps of instructors, 
administrators, ete., to meet the needs 
of summer training camps and to fill 
requisitions from R. 0. T, C., National 
Guard, and Organized Reserves. 

To this may be added: 


e 











(d) As many men as possible s)e- 
cially trained as instructors on one 
or more subjects, to supply the needs 
of mobilization. 

There is no educational or train. 


ing problem in civil ilfe that is com- 
parable to the training of a tactical 
unit, especially of a Regular Army 
Unit in peace. Our problem is vastly 
more complex and difficult. The 
management of a University, College 
or Vocational Training School is 
simple in comparison. There is reg- 
ularity as to arrival and departur 
in available time and duration of 
courses, and therefore comparative 
simplicity in the planning and han 
dling of the daily work. Facilities 
are standardized and permanently |o- 
cated. Ordinarily the problems of 
feeding, housing, supplying, 
disciplining the personnel are absent 
or reduced to advice or information 
When a class of seniors has completed 
its series of more or less unrelated 
subjects separately handled it disap- 
pears and scatters and the responsi- 
bilities of the educational authorities 
cease. They are not charged with 
the difficult task of training the class 
for powerful mass action under tlic 
most trying circumstances. 

The training of a tactical unit, on 
the other hand, comprises not only 
class instruction in innumerable s1)- 
jects, but it includes the continuous 
management of personnel from the 
standpoint of living, well being, ‘is- 
cipline, and morale. Finally «v 
most important, it involves the «- 


and 





1 Compiled from Conferences on the Training Management Course at the Infantry 
School. 
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dination of all individual training 
ind training of successive subordi- 
nate units to the end that we shall 
have teamwork in combat and in 
other military activities. The ulti- 
mate measure of suecess in military 
training is primarily efficiency of 
mass action. Individual training in 
the military service is the beginning. 
In a civilian institution it is the end. 
Furthermore, having brought in- 
dividuals and units up to a standard 
of proficiency we are charged with 
maintaining that proficiency. We are 
further charged with absorbing re- 
placements who must be picked up 
at unforeseen and irregular intervals 
and so prepared individually that 
they may be merged with the unit. 
There is little stability. We must al- 
ways be alert to take advantage of 
unexpeeted time placed at our dis- 
posal and to make up deficiencies and 
loss of time resulting from cireum- 
stances béyond our control. In gen- 
eral our suecess is dependent on ver- 
satility, ingenuity, and will-power. 
To surmount difficulties such as 
these we must seek the most efficient 
methods for the training of the In- 
fantry of the Army of the United 
States. The Infantry in large num- 
bers is ineluded in each of the com- 
ponents of the Army as created by 
the National Defense Act, and the 
Infantry therefore must take steps to 
insure that its training is completely 
and efficiently carried on. The mis- 
sion of The Infantry School is to in- 
culeate modern standardized Infan- 
try training in the trainers of the In- 
fantry. To seeure the best results 
it must not only instruct as to sub- 
ject matter but it must also show the 
student how to organize and co- 
ordinate his training and to surmount 


the difficulties which will be encoun- 
tered. It is to this end that the 
course in training management has 
been instituted. 

Training Management, as the term 
is used at The Infantry School, is the 
function and process of planning, 
promulgating and effecting the whole 
training of one’s command. It does 
not step down to the actual handling 
of any training subject in its pro- 
gram or schedule, but it does inspect 
the handling and the results obtain- 
ed. Training management is a fune- 
tion of command. The commander 
determines the training mission, esti- 
mates the situation; arrives at a de- 
cision and plan; prepares and issues 
his order, program or schedule as the 
case may be; clears the obstacles to 
success; inspects methods and results; 
and applies corrective measures and 
stimulation where necessary. This is 
training management, and in suitable 
modified form its principles and 
methods are applicable to all units. 

The course was given for the first 
time to the Refresher Class in brief 
and tentative form. It has since been 
revised and elaborated upon and is 
now being presented to the Advanced 
and Company Officers’ Classes under 
six main subdivisions, as follows: 


(a) Preliminary conferences. 
These conferences present the organi- 
zation and responsibilities of higher 
authority in the matter of training, 
and the means or agencies by which 
such authority exerts its control. By 
higher authority is meant the Corps 
Area Commanders and the War De- 
partment and its Branches; also G. 
H. Q. in time of war. These pre- 
liminary conferences cover The Na- 
tional Defense Act; Training Regula- 
tions and Doctrines; Training Or- 
ders; Programs and Schedules for 
Peace and for War; and The Service 
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Schools, Corps Area and Divisional 
Schools. 

(b) Regular Army Infantry Train- 
ing in Peace. The training mission 
of the Regular Army is such as to 
plaee its peace time training on a dis- 
tinctive basis. Under this heading 
lectures are given on The Training 
Missions; Scope and Objective; Pro- 
gressive Training for Individuals; 
Obstacles; Morale; Programs and 
Schedules; Troop and Post Schools; 
Unit Training; and Distribution of 
Training Duties. In addition to 
these lectures the classes are given 
practical work in preparing sched- 
ules. 

(c) The Training of the Civilian 
Components of the Army. This is a 
series of conferences intended to 
orient the members of the classes with 
respect to the special conditions af- 
fecting the various elements which 
we call the civilian components of 
the Army, also to present the scope 
and methods of training peculiar to 


_ these elements. In selecting officers 


to present these subjects actual and 
recent experience waS a primary 
consideration. Several members of 
the Advanced Class who are specially 
qualified were called upon to prepare 
and deliver some of these confer- 
ences. In this manner there was 
presented to the classes first hand 
and up to date information which 
will be invaluable to them in their 
future work. The following confer- 
ences are included under this head- 
ings: The National Guard—General 
Conditions; The National Guard— 
Camp; The National Guard—Armory 
Training; The R. O. T. C.—General 
Conditions; The R. O. T. C.—Train- 
ing During College Year; The R. O. T. 
C.—Camp; The Organized Reserve— 
General Conditions; The Organized 
Reserve—Camp; The C. M. T. C.— 
History, Purpose, ete.; and The C. M. 
T. C.—Preparation for Camp and at 
Camp. 

(d) Training in War. This is a 
series of conferences to present train- 
ing problems and training methods 





peculiar to the Infantry of Regul. 
Army divisions, National Guar 
divisions; and Reserve divisions oy 
mobilization for war; also to present 
the subject of short training courses 
in rest areas in the theater of opera- 
tions. 

(e) Training Methods and Facili- 
ties. A series of conferences and 
demonstrations designed to present 
approved methods and facilities. The 
conferences include one on Regimen- 
tal Facilities, Sand Tables, ete., and 
one on The Mechanism of the Instruc- 
tion Process which gives to the 
classes the outstanding principles of 
the instruction process under the 
headings of preparation, presenta- 
tion, application and testing. The 
demonstarations are intended to en- 
able the student to add to the experi- 
ence he has already gained in the 
verbal presentation of his monograph 
by giving him an opportunity to 
again address the class on a subject 
of his own choosing. A list has been 
prepared of subjects which are not 
a part of the course at this school 
but upon which officers are being con- 
tinually called upon to give instrue- 
tion when with troops. Demonstra- 
tions of type instruction are given by 
well qualified instructors, in whic) 
each instructor talks for fifteen min- 
utes upon a subject similar to those 
in the list mentioned. Different sub- 
jects require different methods of 
presentation. In these demonstra- 
tions the various types are illus. 
trated. The classes are then divided 
into small groups of about fifteen 
each. Each student is allowed to 
select a subject from the list or take 
a subject of his own as he pleases. He 
is given several days in which to pre- 
pare his talk and is then given fifteen 
minutes to present his subject to his 
group exactly as he would to a group 
of enlisted men or any other audi- 
ence he may assume. These presen- 
tations are not graded and are solely 
for the purpose of giving him fur- 
ther experience in the presentation 
of a subject and of having his errors 
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pointed out to him in a constructive 
manner by the members of his group. 
After each talk a discussion is held 
by members of the group in which 
both the good and the bad points of 
the presentation are brought out and 
constructive suggestions are made. 
It is expected that this experience 
will be invaluable to the students 
when they are called upon to give in- 
struction in the future. The confer- 
ence on The Mechanism of the In- 
struction Process and the demonstra- 
tions of type instruction by instruc- 
tors and students fall properly under 
the course in Methods of Instruction. 
This course, although not actually a 
part of training management, has 
been allotted time in the training 
management course this year for the 
sake of convenience. Methods of 
Instruction is a distinet subject which 
takes from pedagogy those practical 
points essential to good teaching and 
shows by illustration and example 
the mechanism of the instruction pro- 
cess and the factors of good presen- 
tation. 

(f) Inspections and Standards. A 
series of conferences, demonstrations 
and tests designed to present this ex- 
ceedingly important phase of train- 
ing management. The following 
demonstrations are given. The Rifle 
Company in Field Equipment; The 
Rifle Company in Parade Equipment; 
The Communications Platoon; The 
Machine Gun Company; The Howit- 
zer Company ; Barracks and Grounds; 
Animal Drawn and Motor Transpor- 
tion; Stables, Corrals and Picket 
lines; Inspecting Training by Execu- 
tion; and Inspecting Training by 
Quiz. Special units of the 29th In- 
fantry, the demonstration regiment 
of the School, have been assigned for 
these various demonstrations and a 
high order of perfection is attained. 
The conference brings out the fact 
that Inspection is an indispensable 
part of training and that a training 
program will not succeed if not 
founded on frequent and intelligent 
inspection. Inspections and _ stand- 


ards are inseparable. Whatever an 
inspector sees he consciously or un- 
consciously measures with a standard, 
but fairness and good sense require 
that the standard prescribed be made 
known to the person or unit inspected. 
Training management is not efficient 
unless it announces standards with 
sufficient clearness and detail to make 
it possible for a subordinate to ap- 
proximate the standard before inspec- 
tion. Inspection is constructive and 
invaluable when it misses nothing and 
yet is friendly and helpful instead of 
overbearing and terrifying. The in- 
spection should be not only for the 
purpose of seeing if a person or unit 
is making the required progress, but 
also for the purpose of giving as- 
sistance. The demonstrations in this 
course cover most of the units an In- 
fantry officer is called upon to in- 
spect. Because high standards must be 
set for the Infantry of today, these 
demonstrations show what those stand- 
ards should be and how they may be 
reached. 


The frame work of the course is 
based upon the training system used 
by the 3rd Infantry during the past 
two years and the summer training 
camps system in use during the same 
period at Fort Snelling. The purpose 
in singling out one regiment and one 
post in this manner is partly to con- 
form to the suggestion of higher au- 
thority and partly to find a convenient 
text. These plans are used as an 
established basis for discussion and 
comparison. They have the prestige 
of suecess and the school authorities 
are most familiar with their operation 
and application. 

There is little written matter to be 
found which deals squarely with the 
subject. The successful evolution of 
the course will depend in part upon 
the cooperation of the student officers. 
Suggestions are earnestly requested. 
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On the average there is no great dis- 
parity between the amount of experi 
ence of the student personnel and the 
instructor personnel at this school. Be- 
ing still in its infancy the Training 
Management course must be built up 
from the experience of officers who 
have had charge of training. Its pur- 
pose is to bring the fruits of that ex- 
perience to the student in such a form 
that he may apply it to the training of 
his own unit, large or small, not as a 
fixed system to suit all cases but rather 
as a framework which he can fit to the 
local conditions affecting his training. 
The text is used for the purpose of 
illustrating training principles and 
successful training methods. 

That the course is a success is be- 
coming more and more apparent. 
Members of the Refresher Class, all 
officers of great experience, have been 
enthusiastic in their praise. Many 
valuable suggestions have been re- 


ceived from them and incorporated in 
the course, and they in turn have 
stated that many points were brought 
out which will be of help to them in 
the training of their units. The 
course is still in its formative period 
and some imperfections are being en- 
countered from time to time but these 
are being ironed out as fast as they 
are discovered. The finished product 
will be a credit to The Infantry 
School and will tend to improve the 
present high standard of training of 
the Infantry of the Army of tie 
United States. 

[Eprror’s Nore: There is now in 
course of preparation at the Infantry 
School, the text for a book on the sub- 
ject of Training Management. It is 
being prepared by Colonel A. W. 
Bjirustad, Asst. Commandant of the 
Infantry School and will be published 
and distributed by the U. S. Infantry 
Association }. 
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ECENT research work 
in the old records of 
the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office brought 
to light the very 
interesting fact that 
the first Infantry 
School in the history 
of our Army was 
established July 10, 
1826, at Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri. The father of 
this school was undoubtedly Major 
General Edmund P. Gaines who had 
been assigned to the command of the 
Western Department in January of 
1826. 

Early in February, General Gaines 
started west to take over his new 
command. He was foreed to stop some 
days at Wheeling, Virginia, on account 
of the ice in the Ohio River and the 
‘‘badness of the roads through the 
State of Ohio’’. During his enforced 
stay at Wheeling, General Gaines 
wrote a letter to the Adjutant General 
of the Army dated February 11, 1826, 
outlining his plan for an Infantry 
School near St. Louis. His idea was to 
form an ‘‘Infantry Corps of Instruc- 
tion’’ devoted principally to the train- 
ing and instruction of the enlisted men. 
As we shall see later, this idea was 
quickly expanded and the principal 
function of the school was to be the 
training of infantry officers. As 
General Gaines’s letter is of histcric 
interest it is well worth reprinting 
here. 














Wheeling, Virginia. 
February 11, 1826. 
Sir: 


Should the General-in-Chief be au- 
thorized to give orders for assembling 
two or three companies of each one of 
the Regiments of Infantry, at Bellefon- 
taine or elswhere, to form an Infantry 
Corps of Instruction. A measure 
which cannot but tend much to the 
benefit of the service: I would sug- 
gst the propriety of the men of these 
companies being first changed by trans- 
fers with those left at the frontier 
posts :—leaving there, the enlisted men 
having less than four years to serve, 
and bringing to the corps of instrue- 
tion only such as have one year to 
serve; and, then to order all recruits 
for the Infantry directly from the re- 
eruiting rendezvous to this corps for 
the same purpose of completing its 
companies. 

By this measure the companies to 
be assembled for instruction will, for 
the most part be small, and the expense 
of transportation consequently incon- 
siderable, the chances of desertion will 
be lessened, and the recruits have the 
benefit of the most perfect instruction 
within little more than the first year of 
their enlistment. 

The men brought from the outposts 
will be most likely to reenlist, after 
being permitted to visit their friends. 
Hence it will be evident that every 
company returning to its post a year 
after its arrival at the proposed corps, 
(one year being sufficient time for a 
competent course of instruction for en- 
listed men, with experienced officers), 
will consist of well disciplined men, 
who will have four years to serve 
after returning to their post. These 
companies should be relieved after a 
year’s instruction, annually, by an 
equal number of men having but one 
year to serve. 
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I have some doubts whether Belle- 
fontaine is the most healthy and eligi- 
ble position that could be selected in 
Missouri. Should it be desired, I will 
make an early visit to Missouri, and 
select the most suitable position. New 
barracks will be requisite whether 
Bellefontaine or any other site be se- 
lected, for this purpose there need be no 
other expense than for scantling plank, 
nails and window glass, with working 
tools, and the usual allowance of 
fifteen cents per day to the mechanics, 
together with a few axemen, from each 
company, tor two months. 

~ * * * o . - 


With great regard, I have the honor 
to be, 


Epmunp P. GaIngs, 
Major General by Bt., Commanding. 

It will be seen from the above letter 
that General Gaines’s first scheme was 
to make the school a training school 
for recruits the course of instruction 
to last about one year. General Gaines 
evidently borrowed the idea of an In- 
fantry School from the fact that an 
Artillery School of Practice had recent- 
ly been established at Fortress Monroe 
and he evidently considered a similar 
school necessary for the Infantry. The 
value of General Gaines’s proposal was 
keenly appreciated by the War Depart- 
ment and orders were sent to him to 
select a suitable site for a school. Just 
when the War Department approved 
the plan to form an Infantry School of 
Practice is unknown for the records of 
the War Department have little more 
to say about the new school. 

By July 5, 1826, General Gaines 
and Brig. Gen. Henry Atkinson had 
selected a site for the new school. It 
was to ‘‘occupy the heights on the right 
bank of the Mississippi River near 
Rock Springs.’’ This site was about 10 
miles below St. Louis and was ap- 
proved by the Adjutant General in a 


letter to General Gaines, dated Wash- 
ington, July 28, 1826, General Atkin- 
son was instructed ‘‘to commence the 
operations necessary for the speed) 
accomplishment of the object in view.’’ 

A camp had been established on the 
site selected for the proposed school on 
July 10, 1826, by Companies A, B, H 
and I, of the 1st Infantry, commanded 
by Brevet Major S. W. Kearney, 1st 
Infantry. The camp was named Camp 
Miller and on October 23, 1826 its 
name was changed to Jefferson Bar- 
racks after the death of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. - The 3d Infantry arrived at the 
post early in September of 1826, fol- 
lowed shortly by the 6th Infantry. 
The letters and orders of this period 
show beyond doubt that these troops 
were to build the post and school at 
Jefferson Barracks and that the post 
was built primarily as an Infantry 
School ‘‘for the better and uniform 
training of the Infantry arm.’’ 

On July 28, 1826, the Adjutant 
General sent the following letter of in- 
structions to General Atkinson regard- 
ing the construction of the School. 

ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE 


WASHINGTON, 
28th July, 1826. 


Brig. Gen. Atkinson, U. 8S. Army, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Sr: 


The position ‘‘ten miles below St. 
Louis’’ chosen by Maj. Gen. Gaines 
and yourself as indicated in your joint 
report of the 4th of July, and which 
you deem to be ‘‘the best for the In- 
fantry School of Instruction,’ will be 
immediately located. The General-in- 
Chief places you in charge of the whole 
scheme of construction; he accordingly 
directs that you will commence opera- 
tions without delay. 

There are but two points of speci 
fic instruction, which he thinks neces- 
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sary to name:—that substantial and 
complete infantry regiments be 
specially erected:—that the soldiers 
of the 1st and 3rd Infantry, as far 
as they may be competent, shall 
execute all carpenters, blacksmiths and 
masons work, and all necessary labor. 


o . . . . . o . 
I am, Sir, Very Respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) R. Jonzs, 
Adjt. Gen. 

The importance with which the War 
Department regarded the school and its 
value to the Army may well be realized 
when the General-in-Chief offered the 
command of the school to General 
Gaines, the commander of the Western 
Department. In case General Gaines 
did not desire the command, General 
Atkinson was to be the commandant, 
as this school was regarded as second 
in importance only to that of the De- 
partment. 

In his annual report for 1826, the 
Secretary of War, James Barbour 
pointed out the many advantages 
to be derived from the New Infantry 
School. He says ‘‘The dispersed situ- 
ation of the Infantry * * * was 
attended with great inconvenience and 
injury to the service * * *® 

It was desirable to alter this state of 
things—to effect it a concentration of 
the Army, as far as practicable, was 
ordered on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, a few miles below St. Louis, 
at Jefferson Barracks. The advantages 
of this position are obvious. The 
troops can easily be transported to the 
Eastern or Western frontier * * ® 
their health will be preserved and sup- 
plies cheaply obtained and delivered 
with facility; but the leading consid- 
eration remains to be noticed—the ef- 
fect on the discipline and good charac- 


ter of the Army * * * both of these 
desirable qualities are more generally 
found in large masses of troops * * * 
Profiting by the experience of officers 
of a superior grade, and greater pro- 
fessional skill—emulation excited by 
the presence and rivalry of many as- 
pirants for reputation, and subjected 
to the wholesome control of the opinion 
of an increased number of brother offi- 
cers, to whose eye the conduct of each 
is exposed, their discipline and mor- 
ality must be greatly improved.’’ 

General Jacob Brown also stated 
that the Infantry School and the con- 
centration of troops thereat was neces- 
sary, ‘‘in order to preserve the energies 
and active vigor of our ranks, and to 
guard against the approaches of sloth 
and imbecility.’” Among the benefits 
the General expected to be derived 
from the School of Practice were uni- 
formity and accuracy, fresh incitement 
to the cultivation of military knewl- 
edge, emulation and an esprit de corps 
among the troops; mutual conformity 
and a general elevation of individual 
character among the officers. 

The course of instruction at the 
school and the subjects to be studied 
were prescribed by General Gaines in 
his Orders No. 38, November 8, 1826. 

The order is as follows: 

Orders 

No. 38. 

Heapquarters Or THe WESTERN De- 
PARTMENT, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 8, 1826. 


Major General Gaines has received, 
through the Adjutant General, a letter 
of instruction, dated the 24th of Octob- 
er, 1826, of which the following extract 
is published for the information and 
government of the troops in this De- 
partment. 

The character and importance of 
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the ‘‘Infantry School of Practice,’’ 
about to be established at the ‘‘Jeffer- 
son Barracks,’’ require that the com- 
mandant be of the highest rank which 
our service will authorize. The Gen- 
eral-in-Chief directs, therefore, that 
you will assign Brig. Gen. Atkinson to 
this important command; unless, 
indeed, you should prefer it yourself. 
The ‘‘Commandant’’ will necessarily 
be quartered within the chain of senti- 
nels. 

The command here referred to, being 
second only to that of the Department, 
is accordingly hereby assigned to 
Brigadier General Atkinson; who will 
station himself at the ‘‘Jefferson Bar- 
racks,’’ as soon as the Quartermaster 
Department shall have provided suit- 
able quarters for his accommodation— 
which will be done as soon as prac- 
ticable. . 

The Infantry Corps of Instruction 
will, until otherwise ordered, be con- 
sidered and reported as a brigade. 

The course of instruction will 
be, in all respects, conformable to the 
established system of ‘‘infantry tac- 
ties’’ and ‘‘the general regulations for 
the Army.’’ To this will be added a 
concise course of artillery, cavalry 
and rifle exercises—particularly in the 
manual and service of the field piece, 
and the howitzers; practical gunnery, 
and the target practice of each arm: 
Together with the duties of the lab- 
oratory, in whatever relates to the 
preparation of ammunition of every 
description. 

The proposed course of instruction, 
to be of the highest degree useful and 
effectual, requires the same unremit- 
ting vigilance, and scrupulous exact- 
ness in the discharge of every duty, 
that a state of war, with the daily ex- 
pectation of an invading foe, would de- 
mand. The infantry corps of instruc- 
tion must be rendered perfect in the 
knowledge, and exemplary in the dis- 
charge of every duty in camp, and in 
quarters, as well as in the field of bat- 
tle—for which it must be put in com- 
plete readiness. 


By order of Major General Gain: 
E. G. M. Burier, 
Aid-de-camp. 


Unfortunately this rather ambitio.s 
course of instruction could never |). 
earried out, due to a “‘lack of means 
and proper equipment.’’ Probably 
little more than the Manuals of Artil- 
lery and Infantry was ever taught. |: 
may seem strange to us that so much 
stress was laid on the teaching of cav- 
alry and, in particular of artillery 
tactics, at a school designed for infan- 
try officers. But this wonder will pass 
if we pause a moment to analyze the 
condition of our Army of 1824-30) 
Our Army during the period consisted 
of less than 6,200 men, divided into 
a small staff and engineer department, 
four regiments of artillery, and seven 
of infantry. The authorized strengt| 
of an artillery regiment was 48 officers 
and 497 enlisted men, each regiment 
having nine companies. The infantry 
regiments consisted of ten companies, 
each regiment with authorized strength 
of 33 officers and 514 men. The art- 
illery companies were all scattered 
along the sea frontier, garrisoning the 
fixed fortifications. There was thus 
not a single mounted organization of 
any kind in the United States Army 
at this time! Except for a very few 
baggage animals the army did not even 
have horses enough to train the artil- 
lery officers at the Artillery School of 
Practice in the duties of light artillery ' 

For a short period the school evi- 


dently struggled valiantly to overcome 
the many difficulties it had to face and 


to carry General Gaines’s program 
of instruction. During 1827 the Infan- 
try School evidently fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of its founders, for both 
Secretary Barbour and Major Genera! 
Jacob Brown, the General-in-Chie/, 
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spoke of its work in high terms in 
their reports of that year. 

The spring and summer of 1828 
brought conditions which forced a very 
material reduction of the personnel of 
the Infantry School and as_ these 
conditions continued, the Infantry 
School died a natural death, and by the 
fall of 1828 it had ceased to exist. 
This was due to several causes. The 
Army which consisted of less than 
6,200 men, had to defend and maintain 
order along ‘‘a seaboard of 2,500 miles 
and an inland frontier of the same 
length.’’ When the Infantry School 
was first formed the garrison composed 
a large part of the Army, and this 
concentration required the evacuation 
of advaneed and important posts in 
the heart of or on the edge of the 
Indian country. While these posts 
were garrisoned, the presence of the 
troops was sufficient to overawe the 
Indians. 

The Indians became so emboldened 
by the absence of troops that in the 
spring of 1828 they began a series ‘‘of 
savage and petty wars.’’ This neces- 
sitated the marching of a strong force 
through the heart of the Winnebago 
country and later the establishment of 
a post there. These Indian troubles, 
added to the serious dispute between 
Canada and Maine over the frontier 
line, and the smuggling on the New 
York frontier made a redistribution of 
the Army imperative. Consequently 
the old forts were reoccupied and new 
posts established in the Indian country. 
The demands of these posts reduced 
the garrison at Jefferson Barracks to 
a single regiment, the 6th Infantry, of 
383 officers and men. As a result of 
all these conditions the Infantry School 
was reluctantly allowed to die. 





In his report dated November 24, 
1828, the Secretary of War, P. B. Por- 
ter, shows that he fully appreciated 
the value of the school and deplored 
the necessity of closing it. In this re- 


port he says ‘‘some important changes 


have been made, during the past year, 
in the distribution of the troops; and 
that one of the effects of this distri- 
bution has been to considerably dimin- 
ish the numerical force of the two 
military schools of practice. The 
value of these institutions is fully 
appreciated by the Department, al- 
though some of the principal benefits 
anticipated from the concentration of 
so large portions of the regular army 
at two points, have never been realized, 
for want of means for their proper 
equipment, and, as they were cherished 
favorites of my immediate predeces- 
sors, they would not, if for no other 
reason, have been disturbed, but to 
meet the positive emergencies of the 
government.’’ 

The condition of our Infantry in 
1826 must certainly have needed im- 
provement. Our seven small regi- 
ments of Infantry were scattered in 
isolated one or two company posts 
along a semi-civilized frontier of 2,500 
miles, from Florida to the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. Many of the posts 
were hundreds of miles in advance of 
the settler and civilization. In facet, 
the only posts occupied by the In- 
fantry that could be considered well 
within the limits of civilization was at 
Sacketts Harbor, New York. Under 
these conditions the training and esprit 
de corps must have varied greatly, de- 
pending on the commanding officers 
and local conditions. 














Columbus, Georgia 





O Infantrymen of the 
United States Army, 
regardless of where 
they may now be as- 
signed, this Columbus, 
of more than 20 Co. 
lumbuses in the 
nation, awakens curi- 
osity as to what is of- 
fered Infantrymen in 
this metropolis of 
western Georgia, the nearest city to 
Fort Benning, and where many army 
people reside. 

Columbus has a population of 65,000 
people within three miles of the court 
house. 

Famed for the width and beauty of 
her avenues, army officers assigned tv 
Fort Benning in past years for duty 
at The Infantry School have found 
many other things in this Columbus 
to boost. Columbus people have been 
most hospitable to the army and the 
relationship between the military and 











the civilian has been all that could be 
desired. 

People like Columbus. There are 
many reasons for this attachment to 
the beautiful city. The social life, fa- 
cilities for recreation and desirable 
living conditions, with the equable eli- 
mate, makes a stay in the community 
a delightful period in one’s service 

Six hotels, more than fifty tea rooms, 
restaurants, and other eating places, 
some being well known for the South- 
ern cooking, make life most pleasant 
for those desiring to live in hotels. 
Apartments and houses in the best 
sections of Columbus may be rented by 
officers with families and who desire to 
maintain a ‘‘home.”’ 

The Columbus public school system, 
recognized for thoroughness by Amer- 
ican and European educators, has been 
another factor in making this city de- 
sirable for a residence. The great in- 
erease in enrollment is partly attribu- 
ted to the number of pupils from army 





Wynnton Public School, Columbus, Ga., One of the Many Modern School Buildings in 
the City. Many of the Army Children from Fort Benning Attend This Fine Schoo! 
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families. The first vocational school to 
be operated by a municipality was the 
one at Columbus. 

Recreational facilities are highly 
desirable. Every form of sport adapt- 
able to the south will be found at Co- 
lumbus or Fort Benning. There is a 
polo field at the Fort, one of the best 
in the country, and Columbus has re- 
cently constructed a field. Varsity 
teams of The Infantry School meet 
leading colleges of the south at Colum- 
bus and Fort Benning and with the 
projected recreational program at Fort 
Benning made a reality, impetus will 
be given all sport. 

The Country Club, with its 18-hole 
golf course and great swimming pool, 
located on a knoll near the city, is a 
meeea for army people. ‘The Mus- 
cogee, Elks and Harmony clubs, down- 


The Historical and Useful Chattahooche River, Which Furnishes Power for the Opera- 
tion of More Than 100 Columbus Manufacturing Plants. Columbus Is at the Head 
of Navigation of the River 


town, are visited often by the officers 
stationed at the Fort. 

Warm Springs, near Columbus, and 
reached by a good road, is a summer 
resort for those on week-end leaves, 
and, with improvements to cost $2,000,- 
000 under way, the Army people are 
assured an ideal resort within easy 
reach, one that nestles among the moun- 
tains on which are found an abundance 
of pines. The famous Warm Springs 
pool, water tempered by nature, is one 
of the south’s most famous swimming 
pools. A number of dances are given 
throughout the fall, winter and spring. 

There are many other delightful 
places within easy reach of Columbus 
that offer a great variety of entertain- 
ment and recreation to the Army offi- 
cers and their families. The river boat 
trip from Columbus, which inciden- 
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tally is at the head of navigation of 
the Chattahoochee river, is one of the 
most interesting of these trips, for one 
can go on a comfortable river steamer 
360 miles to the bay at Apalachicola, 
Fla., and see unfolded before their 
eyes ten distinct varieties of scenery. 
Or one may get off at a landing and 
soon be at the Great Dead Lakes region, 
noted for its hunting and fishing. 
Many miles of fresh water fishing are 
available and when one tires of landing 
many species of fish he can hunt big 
or small game, to be found in abun- 
dance near the lakes. 

Columbus, while noted for its beauty, 
is also noted for its industries, there 
being 100 plants making 200 different 
articles. The largest cotton mill under 
one roof, covering more than 20 acres 
of floor space, is located there. The 
south’s largest office and store fixture 
plant, and probably the world’s largest 














pecan shelling plant are other big 
dustries. 

Clay and tile products and a varie: y 
of industries makes Columbus very 
teresting to the officer who likes ‘o 
look into new things. 

Columbus is a well balaneed city and 
is distinctive in that it affords amp): 
hydro-electric power attracting mai) 
She has not 
lost any of her beauty made possible 
by the foresight of state engineers who 
laid the city out 100 years ago. The 
farthest south great waterpower in the 
United States is to be found a few 


industries to her city. 


miles above Columbus. 

Practically every denomination is 
represented in the Columbus list ot! 
churches and one of the city’s most 
**Church 
Square,’’ a generous block in the heart 


famous squares is the 


of the city set aside for church prop 





Broad Street, Columbus, Ga., Which Measures 164 Feet from Curb to Curb 
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rty and on which stand two of the 
ty’s largest churches. 

Officers assigned to Fort Benning 
\| find a city delightful in its hos- 
tality and highly desirable for mak- 
vahome. The very cordial relation- 
hip existing between the military and 
vilian is the greatest factor in mak- 
¢ your stay most pleasant. Colum- 
They 
The American Legion 
st at Columbus, the eighth largest 
| the list of 11,000 posts, has many 
members from Fort Benning and the 
representative of the regular army on 
the national military affairs committee 
if the American Legion is an Infantry 
‘aptain at Fort Benning, a past com- 


is people are most friendly. 
really want us. 


mander of the Columbus post, an honor 
made possible by the Columbus Legion- 
naires who are civilians. 

The Chamber of Commerce has a 
special committee which handle mat- 
ters of mutual interest to fort and city 
and this committee, as well as the or- 
ganization as a whole, has had much 
to do with making the city most desir- 
able for the people of the army, the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Civitan, Lions and 
Advertising Clubs have shown every 
courtesy to those assigned to Fort Ben- 
ning and nowhere have the social cir- 
cles been opened more widely for army 
people than at Columbus. 

Columbus welcomes the army, and it 
is a genuine welcome. 





An Airplane View of Columbus, Georgia 




















Department of Experiment 
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ERFECTION of 
fantry soldier, in the 
next war, is the ob- 
jective of the Depart- 
ment of Experiment 
of the Infantry 
School. 

To attain this high 
ideal it operates with 
the organization and 
;quipment for the In- 

by the methods stated below. Its pro- 

cedure is, in general, as shown in the 
detailed illustration of handling test 
material. This paper is prepared to 
stimulate the interest of Infantry offi- 
cers in the functions of the Depart- 
ment and to develop their knowledge 
of an agency whose efforts are devoted 
to the battle efficiency of Infantry. 

Such knowledge is an element of pro- 

fessional education and cannot be neg- 

lected by the officer who would keep 
up with the evolution of his branch of 
the service. 








The department is charged under 
Special Regulations 14, War Depart- 
ment, April 22, 1920, with the duty of 
conducting such tests, experiments and 
research as the Commandant directs. 
In carrying out these functions, it op- 
erates in close cooperation with the 
Infantry Board. 

The department is organized as 
shown in the following organization 
chart. 

The Executive and Administrative 
section carries out the executive duties 
and controls the work of all other sec- 
tions. 

The Test Section carries out the 
various tests assigned by the Director, 
and prepares the drafts of test reports. 

The Range Section consists of the 
test officer in charge, and detachment 
of enlisted experts, and the range per- 
sonnel. It carries out all tests relat- 
ing to small arms firing and infantry 
weapons. For this purpose it operates 
the Experimental Range, consisting of 


ORGANIZATION CHART 
Department of Experiment, Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia, January 1, 1924 
Executive and Administrative Section 


SO oa der memmn es 





Test Section 


Three test officers (one 
included in range sec- 
tion). 





Director 
Office Force 


Range Section 
Officer in Charge 


Supply Section 
Supply Officer 


(From Test Section) Photograph Property 

In charge Experimental Laboratory Office 
Range. Two privates 

Detachment of expert Sh 

shots, consisting of Photostat ope 
seven  non-commis- and Blue- torehouse 
sioned officers. print Shops a 

Range Personnel, con- One sergeant One sergeant 


sisting of one range 
sergeant, one private 
(cook), one private (la- 
borer). 
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(a) a water basin 600 x 60 yards and 
railroad track in prolongation of the 
long axis of the basin with cars carry- 
ing target frames and a firing point. 
This permits of the mobile firing point 
being placed at any desired range from 
the target up to 4,000 yards and obser- 
vation of the strike of the bullets on the 
surface of the water in the basin. The 
basin is laid off with coordinate stakes 
permitting accurate plotting of the 
shot groups. (b) An accuracy range 
with firing points every 200 yards to 
include 1,200 yards. The 1,000-yard 
firing point is equipped with Mann 
and Frankford machine rests and 
Fixed T-Bases for the accurate laying 
of weapons used in test firings. 

The Supply Section handles equip- 
ment and property pertaining to the 
department, and the receipt, care and 
responsibility for material received for 
test. For these purposes it controls the 
department store-houses and shop, and 
labor employed therein. This section 
also operates the photographic labora- 
tory, photostat and blueprint plants 
for the use of the entire Infantry 
School. 

The detailed methods of carrying out 
tests; the duties and functions of the 
personnel of the department, and its 
close coordination with the Infantry 
Board are all illustrated by the follow- 
ing outline of test procedure. 

A statement of a project for test is 
received by the Infantry Board from 
the Office of the Chief of Infantry, to- 
gether with the material involved or 
articles to be tested, with instructions 
as to what facts are to be determined 
and reported upon. Upon receipt by 
the Infantry Board a member is desig- 
nated to take charge of that specific 
project. This member makes a prelim- 
inary study of the matter, and related 


subjects, including the record of any 
former studies that may have been 
made. He then draws up a letter of in- 
structions to the Director of the De- 
partment of Experiment stating in 
general terms what is desired and giv- 
ing all references on the subject that 
are contained in the files of the In- 
fantry Board. He requests that a pro- 
gram of test be drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the Infantry Board for ap- 
proval. 

The Director of the Department of 
Experiment, upon receipt of the letter 
of instructions from the Infantry 
Board makes a preliminary study of 
the matter and informs himself on the 
subject. He then assigns the project 
to a test officer and outlines to him 
the nature of the test to be carried out 
and directs that a program of test be 
submitted. The Director reviews the 
program of test and when it is finally 
perfected he submits it to the Infantry 
Board. The Infantry Board mem- 
ber in charge of the project passes 
upon the program of test submitted 
and when approved, returns it to the 
Director of the Department of Experi- 
ment with request that it be carried 
out. It is then referred to the test of- 
ficer, who prepared the program, with 
instructions to proceed with the test. 
The Director at this time makes the 
necessary administrative arrangements 
to insure that the required materiel 
and labor is at the disposal of the test 
officer. The test officer draws his ma- 
teriel from the supply officer and pro- 
ceeds with his test. Tests are roughly 
of two classes: (a) those which the test 
officer carries out in person with the 
assistance of the Department of Ex- 
periment enlisted personnel, as for in- 
stance, firings with a particular weapon 
or a particular type of ammunition; 
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(b) those which require the use of ma- 
teriel by troops, for test, over a con- 
siderable period of time, as for in- 
stance, shoes, clothing, harness, ete. In 
the case of (b) the test proper is con- 
ducted, in accordance with the pro- 
gram of test, by troops to whom the 
article to be tested is issued and the 
test officer makes periodic inspections 
and checks up the progress of the test. 
He prepares a tentative report of test 
based on the results of his inspections 
and the results obtained by the troops 
making the test. 

Projects received for test are 
roughly grouped into three clases. 

lst—Infantry weapons and exterior 
ballistics. 

2d—Personal equipment of the In- 
fantry soldier and clothing. 

3d—Organizational equipment, 
transportation and special articles. 

Each test officer specializes in one of 
the three groups outlined above but 
owing to the great length of the time 
involved in some tests and the pre- 
ponderant number of projects that may 
fall in one group, this division of the 
work of test officers is only followed in 
a very general way. 

On the completion of a test, the test 
officer prepares a tentative report of 
test, following a standard form, and 
submits it to the Director. The Di- 
rector reviews the test report and in 
consultation with the test officer 
weighs the conclusions with the great- 
est care. This is the vital factor in the 
test work of the Department of Experi- 
ment and advantage is taken of the ex- 
pert knowledge of the instructors of 
the Infantry School, in their several 
specialties, to obtain the best possible 
information on the subject of the test. 
Where such specialists have contrib- 
uted to the results of the test they are 


asked to concur in the conclusions a: 
rived at and sign the test report ; 
stating. The chiefs of the administr: 
tive services of the Infantry School a: 
also consulted in the same manner 0 
matters which pertain to their respe: 
tive services. 

The conclusions on the test being 
finally determined, the report is signe:|! 
by the Director and submitted to th: 
Infantry Board. The member of tha 
Board who is in charge of the projec: 
reviews the test report and if he so 
desires, consults with other members 
of the Board, and prepares the Board 
action on the project. When the mat- 
ter is in completed form he submits it 
to the full board, in its executive ses 
sion, and the project receives the 
final action of the Infantry Board. 
Copies of the test report with the ac- 
tion of the Infantry Board included 
therein are then forwarded to the Chief 
of Infantry as an enclosure to his 
original instructions in the ease. 

In addition to the strictly test func- 
tions of the Department of Experiment 
there are also the functions of experi- 
ment and research to be carried out. 
Matters falling under these heads may 
originate with the Commandant of the 
Infantry School, or the Infantry 
Board, or they may be originated with- 
in the Department of Experiment it- 
self. The procedure in the first two 
eases is, in general, as follows: The 
Director is instructed to make a stud) 
of a given subject with a certain end 
in view. He makes such study and in 
doing so may assign certain details to 
test officers for special investigation in 
line with their specialist knowledge on 
the subject. He also may consult the 
Infantry School experts and troops 
and services available. When he has 


completed his study he submits the re- 
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sult, with his conclusions, to the au- 
thority that directed the study. An 
illustration of these functions of the 
department is found in the recent 
study and report on the modification 
of machine gun carts for use of com- 
munication units in transporting com- 
munication materiel, 

Where a matter for experiment and 
research is originated within the De- 
partment of Experiment the Director 
completes the study and submits it to 
the Infantry Board. 

In addition to the foregoing duties 
the Direetor of the Department of Ex- 
periment attends all meetings of the 
Infantry Board and is prepared to 
submit detailed information, when 
called upon, on matters pertaining to 
his department. 

The close relation that exists be- 
tween the Infantry Board and the De- 
partment of Experiment is such as to 
create in faet, one agency under the 
control of the Chief of Infantry that 
operates to study and develop matters 
of interest to the Infantry at large. 

The development of a test as con- 
ducted by a test officer covers a variety 
of details and requires initiative, 
painstaking eare and a keen interest in 
the work. It is essential that a test 
officer approach his problem with an 
open mind and not allow himself to 
become biased by the apparent utility 
or lack of utility of his materiel. It 
is not sufficient to determine that an 

article is of no value, but he must keep 
in mind the constructive element con- 
tained in his work and if possible sug- 
gest a means of overcoming the defects 
Information of great import- 
ance has thus often been secured, and 
the failure of certain essental elements 
overeome. Test officers work in a close 
relation to each other and in fact, con- 













stitute a team of experts, each of 
whom is a specialist in a certain line, 
whose knowledge is always at the dis- 
posal of his teammates. A tour of duty 
as a test officer in the Department of 
Experiment is a source of education 
in the technique of Infantry equip- 
ment. 

The department submitted its first 
report on March 9, 1916, at which time 
it was an agency of the School of 
Musketry at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. On 
February 1, 1924, report of project 
No. 311 was completed. 

During this period of eight years 
the scope of articles tested includes 
practically all articles of Infantry 
equipment. There has been accumu- 
lated in the files of the department an 
immense amount of detailed informa- 
tion on equipment that is kept up to 
date by tests of the latest development 
of the various articles. 

The following narrative statement of 
certain projects completed du.ing the 
period, July 1, 1923, to February 1, 
1924; certain projects now under test ; 
and certain projects that are listed for 
future consideration, is of interest in 
illustrating the wide scope of the work 
of the department. 

Among the projects that have been 
completed and reports rendered are 
the following: 

Uskide soles and rubber heels. This 
test demonstrated the excellent wear- 
ing qualities of the Uskide sole and in 
some cases showed remarkable results. 
For instance, one soldier wore an issue 
leather sole on one shoe and an Uskide 
sole on the other for six months while 
engaged in work on a logging detail, 
at the School saw mill. The Uskide 
sole survived the entire six months’ 
wear, while the leather sole was worn 
out, and replaced by a new sole which 
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was also worn out. Rubber heels did 
not show any greater wearing quali- 


ties than leather heels, but the ad- 


vantage of the resiliency of the rubber 
heels is believed to warrant their 
adoption. 

In a test of Medical equipment, de- 
vised by the Medical Department, and 
submitted to the Infantry Board for 
report, it was found that the new 
equipment possessed many excellent 
features and the department has re- 
ported that some of these features 
might well be included in the Infantry 
equipment. The most important of 
these, from an Infantry viewpoint, is 
the widening of the shoulder strap of 
the pack, to prevent it cutting into 
the shoulder of the soldier, and sub- 
stituting a V-shape support for the 
present single strap, which attaches the 
belt to the pack at the back. 

Another medical project of interest 
is the subject of First Aid packets and 
pouches. These articles have been 
tested and points of minor improve- 
ment have been determined upon and 
reported. In general it was found that 
the present form of pouch is superior 
to those submitted for test. 

A test of a new type of machine gun 
water box involving much less weight 
and a new handle for carrying the box 
was recently conducted by the depart- 
ment. These boxes were originally 
designed by one of the test officers and 
were made up by the Ordnance De- 
partment. The test resulted in the ap- 
proval of the new type of box with 
certain modifications for strength- 
ening. 

Fordson Tractors, both with and 
without a caterpillar tread, were 
given an extensive garrison and field 
test, with satisfactory results so far 
as the tractor was concerned. The 


question of convertibility from whee! 
to caterpilar tread in the field sti! 
remains unsolved. 

With the assistance of the instruc 
tors and student classes of the In 
fantry School, tests have been carried 
out to determine if the bolt and trig 
ger action of the rifle can be im 
proved, thereby obviating the neces 
sity for any action by the soldier in 
smoothing the sear nose and sear 
notch. It was found that improve: 
methods of manufacture and inspec- 
tion by the Ordnance Department 
will result in supplying rifles whose 
bolt and trigger action will not re 
quire modification. 

On February 1, 1924, the depart- 
ment had under consideration some 
twenty projects. Of these the follow- 
ing are the most important. Special 
.30 caliber ammunition with 170 grain 
bullet with gilding metal jacket is 
being tested by the present classes at 
the Infantry School in the courses in 
rifle marksmanship and the machine 
gun. This experimental ammunition 
is furnished with two types of bul- 
lets: flat base and 6° boat-tail, each 
of which is loaded into cartridge 
eases of two different degrees of an- 
nealing—one for rifle and one for ma- 
chine gun use. This project is now 
practically completed and the results 
are being tabulated for report. 

There has been received by the de- 
partment for test six new types of 
blankets which are believed to have 
superior qualities in retaining heat, 
over the present issue blankets. These 
blankets are being tested by issue to 
the enlisted personnel of the depart- 
ment, quartered at the Experimental 
Range, for use over a considerable 
period of time. Before being issued 
they, together with three and four 
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and issue blankets, were given a 
at retention test. At stated inter- 
's during the period of use by 
oops all blankets will be laundered 

.1 a serviee laundry and at the con- 

_jusion of the period of test by troops, 

they are to be again tested for heat 

retention, and weight. A comparison 
of results obtained from the different 
textures will afford a proper basis of 
comparison with the present blanket. 

A new type of machine gun cart 
harness is under test by the 29th In- 
fantry and the periodic reports of the 
test officer show that a great improve- 
ment over the present type of harness 
can be expeeted. In order to obtain 
conclusive results this harness will 
be kept under test for a _ period 
of eight months covering use in gar- 
rison and field maneuvers. A new 
type of escort wagon is also being 
used by the 29th Infantry in carry- 
ing out the preseribed test program. 

Supplementing the recent test of 
the Fordson Tractor, a durability test 
of the traetor equipped with the 
‘Full Crawled’’ caterpillar tread is 
being conducted. Some difficulties in 
lubrication have been developed 
which have delayed completion of the 
test. 

A test of bead front sights for the 
service rifle is being conducted. 
These beads are ivory, and monel 
metal. Each type was furnished in 
four different sizes. In connection 
with this test some modified slides for 
the rear sight leaf are being tested. 
These slides contain one peep sight 
for use when the sight leaf is raised 
and another aperture sight set at 90° 
to the slide which becomes a ‘‘battle 
peep”’ sight when the leaf is laid 
down. In eonjunction with this test 
the same personnel is carrying on a 


test of two types of telescopic rifle 
sights, one being a straight erecting 
type and the other, a prism erecting 
type. 

An improved form of protractor of 
stainless steel has recently been test- 
ed and is ready to be reported upon. 
With the concurrence of the machine 
gun instructors of the Infantry 
School several modifications of the 
protractor submitted for test have 
been decided upon and will be sub- 
mitted. This matter promises to re- 
sult in material improvement in this 
article of equipment. 

One of the most comprehensive pro- 
jects before the department at the 
present time is a test of range finders. 
This test involves an immense amount 
of labor as nine different types are 
involved and a great number of 
readings must be taken with each in- 
strument, and the results reduced to 
a basis that will afford an accurate 
comparison. 

Of the projects listed for future 
consideration, the combined subjects 
of auto-loading rifles, and the best 
organization of the Infantry Squad, 
should it be found that the auto-load- 
ing rifle is in a sufficiently developed 
state to warrant consideration, is the 
most important and far-reaching mat- 
ter before the department. To illus- 
trate the importance of these subjects 
the proposed program is discussed in 
detail. This program is drawn up to 
cover a test of Garand and Thompson 
auto-loading rifles, and to determine 
the best organization of the squad 
should these auto-loading rifles be 
found to be sufficiently developed for 
adoption. The test is divided into 
five principal sub-divisions as fol- 
lows: 
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(1) Facility of Training. 

(2) Mechanics and Ballistics. 

(3) Tactical Application. 

(4) System of Ammunition Supply. 

(5) Squad Organization. 

Under Facility of Training a squad 
of untrained men will be instructed 
in the use of each auto-loading rifle 
and carried through the prescribed 
course of rifle marksmanship. The 
comparative time involved, difficul- 
ties of instruction, and results of fir- 
ing, obtained with each type of auto- 
loading rifle under test, will be noted 
and recorded. 

Under Mechanics and Ballistics the 
expert enlisted personnel of the de- 
partment will carry out firing tests 
to determine the durability, simplicity, 
ease of operation, functioning, effective 
rate of fire, dispersion, and the fatigue 
resulting from firing each type of 
auto-loading rifle. 

Under Tactical Application, firing 
will be carried out with the squads 
that were trained in the tests for 
facility of training and a squad of ex- 
perts from the department personnel 
to determine the comparative number 
of hits obtained on fixed and moving 
targets at varying ranges in both of- 
fensive and defensive tactical prob- 
lems, and portability and ease of con- 
cealment while in movement and in 
firing position. 

Under Ammunition Supply, tests 
will be carried out with the rifleman 
carrying his own ammunition, and 
with auto-loading rifle teams of two 
men each, carrying the ammunition 
for one auto-loading rifle. The problem 
of organization of a system of am- 
munition supply by means of carriers, 
other than the rifle team, is also in- 
volved. 

Under Squad Organization, the re- 


— 


sults of all preceding tests will be con- 
sidered together, and tests fired with 
each possible combination of service 
rifles, auto-loading rifles, automatic 
rifles within the squad, and with an 
automatic rifle squad as a fire reserve 
in the hands of the company comman. 
der. This procedure is designed to 
determine the best squad organization 
and its battle efficiency. The results 
of these combinations are the final ob- 
jects of the test. 

It is anticipated that this test will 
involve six months’ continuous work 
by the test officers concerned and re- 
quire an expenditure of 300,000 
rounds of ammunition. In a test of 
this importance several test officers 
are employed but the range section is 
primarily concerned and will devote 
its entire time and personnel to this 
test until it is completed. It is evi- 
dent that the test officers taking part 
will be the best informed officers in 
the Infantry, on the subject, when 
their work is completed. 

Of only secondary importance to 
the foregoing subject, the test of the 
new 37mm. gun and Infantry howitzer 
is to be taken up during the coming 
summer. These weapons have not yet 
been received by the department, but 
the subject is now being studied to 
determine a program of test that will 
conslusively cover the subject. A very 
extensive program of firing is involved 
and in addition the problem of new 
sights and fire control instruments 
will have to be considered. 

From the foregoing discussion of 
the activities of the Department of Ex- 
periment it will be readily seen that 
its functions cover a field of great im- 
portance to the Infantry arm, and of 
intense interest to the personnel em- 
ployed. 
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A thorough and widespread under- 
tanding of the functions of the de- 
partment, among infantry officers, 
will naturally assist in improving the 
value of the results obtained, by 
bringing to the attention of the Chief 
of Infantry ideas and designs on im- 
provements in infantry equipment 
that may be tested and developed, 
without expense to the officer origi- 
nating same. After all means of tech- 
nical examination of an article have 
been exhausted, the final test is its 
acceptance by the service, and this re- 
sult ean only be secured by utilizing 
the opinions and experience of a large 
number of officers, in arriving at a 
proper standard of comparison. 

Due to war stocks of equipment on 


hand, it cannot be anticipated that im- 
mediate results of all tests of equip- 
ment will be apparent to the service, 
but when it is appreciated that these 
investigations have been made, and the 
results made available for use in fu- 
ture replacements, that factor is of 
minor importance. 

So long as the law of progress op- 
erates to improve the equipment of 
armies, there will be need of test, ex- 
periment and research, by the using 
arms, to determine the value and 
utility of new invention. The field of 
investigation is constantly expanding 
and the value of correct deductions 
becoming more vital to the battle ef- 
ficiency of the soldier. 











A Lot of “Doughboys” and “Doughboyettes” Will Remember These Pioneer Days at 
Fort Benning 
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Y Banker and I were 
seated in his office. 
He had closed the 
door a half hour be- 
fore and had been 
-| devoting the entire 
time to an explana- 
tion for my benefit 
of the ease with 
which vendors of 
worthless securities 
ean operate without violating the 
law. 

‘‘Years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘it was the 
gold brick scheme. Today it is the 
stock selling scheme, but all the time 
it is the credulous public which is 
being victimized.”’ 

Seated there looking into this 
man’s face I suddenly became aware 
of the fact that this helpful advice 
had actually saved me from the loss 
of a thousand dollars or more. I am 
confident that had I not had him to 
rely upon I should have used my own 
judgment as did Captain Leary and 
would have suffered the same loss 
that Leary had suffered. I realized 
more than ever before the necessity 
for the average man to rely on good 
sound judgment in investing money. 

‘*Why is it,’’ I asked, ‘‘that people 
are so easily stung?’’ 

**T will tell you why,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I get the answer from the dis- 
covery of Mr. Barnum, that grand 
old circus man. Mr. Barnum lays 
claim to the remarkable discovery 
that the public likes to be fooled. 
There is your answer.’’ 

‘**But,’’ I replied, ‘‘I don’t believe 
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that because I don’t find any parti- 
cular pleasure in being fooled my. 
self.’’ 

‘*Well, to tell you the truth,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I don’t either. Who then does 
Mr. Barnum refer to as ‘the public’ 
and where do salesmen of question- 
able securities find people they could 
fool to the extent of nearly two bil- 
lion dollars last year?’’ 

“I am sure I don’t know,”’ I re- 
plied. 

“The thing that Mr. Barnum 
actually discovered,’’ he continued, 
‘‘is that we are all prone to believe 
what we really want to believe. 
There is the answer in good, plain 
English. Think about that and see 
if you do not agree it is true. This 
is a psychological fundamental and 
no one knows it better than the high 
pressure stock salesman. He comes 
to us with the offering of a security 
and calls our attention to the fact 
that several old, reliable established 
companies doing a similar business 
have been enormously successful. He 
ealls our attention to the fact that 
stock of these companies 
originally sold for $100 is worth 
today perhaps $10,000 and has re- 
ceived so many thousands in cash 
dividends besides. We begin to wish 
that we had bought stock in this suc- 
cessful company at its inception and 
made as much money as the original 
purchasers of that stock made. Then 
we find ourselves wishing that this 
company of his will be as successful. 
With a little persuasion on his part 
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we find ourselves building hope that 
it really will be as successful. 

‘“We begin to weaken and the 
salesman knows it before we do. 
Then he tells us that we should be 
conservative and that he is the last 
one to want to build false hopes, and 
he reminds us that maybe this com- 
pany will be only half as successful. 
Then, in spite of the fact that it has 
every chance to make as great or 
greater success than this old com- 
pany, he ealls our attention to the 
fact that even if it is only half as 
successful it will be a nice investment 
for us. 

‘The average man wants to make 
money. Here is an opportunity to 
make money. He has made us wish 
that his company will be as success- 
ful and it is not long until we get 
ourselves into believing that it will 
be as successful. The next thing we 
know our signature is carefully 
placed on the dotted line. We are 
hooked. We must take our hats off 
to Mr. Barnum, he was right.’’ 

He arose and opened his office door 
indicating that our interview was at 
an end. As I arose to go he said: 

“You tell Captain Leary that he 
did exactly right in going to the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau for information 
about selling his Caribou Coal Stock. 
| hope his transaction was all right 
but I am inelined to be a little 
skeptical.’’ 

Captain Leary had lost confidence 
in the brokers service for which he 
had subseribed, and had not re- 
newed. He watched the daily quota- 
tions of Caribou Coal in the news- 
papers and found that it had not 
risen to 150 as the salesman has pre- 
dicted. It was still quoted at prices 
ranging from 80 to 90. 


“I'll watch the market closely,’’ 
Leary told me one day. ‘‘There is 
one thing sure and that is I can get 
part of my money back for this stock 
and it may be that I can eventually 
sell it at a profit.’’ 

Very shortly after that the sales 
man for the stock of a Finance Com- 
pany called on him. It was about this 
transaction that I had been to see my 
banker. The Riddle Finance and Dis- 
count Company had interested Leary 
in their stock. This was a newly 
organized company headed by a 
group of prominent men all of whom 
had had years of experience in bank- 
ing and finance business. It really 
looked like it had every chance for 
success. Mr. Cheatham, the salesman 
for the company, had gone over the 
matter very thoroughly with Captain 
Leary but Leary was not content to 
be satisfied with the salesman’s story 
alone. 

*‘I realize, Captain Leary,’’ the 
salesman said, ‘‘That there are many 
propositions being offered to the pub- 
lie today that are absolutely worthi- 
less. Here is one, however, that will 
stand the test of the most careful 
scrutiny and I urge and recommend 
to you that you investigate it thor- 
oughly.’’ 

“That I most certainly will do,’’ 
Leary told him. ‘‘I have been stung 
too many times in things of this kind 
not to have learned my lesson.’’ 

“‘T am very glad indeed,’’ Mr. 
Cheatham said, ‘‘that you will take 
this precaution. We want our stock- 
holders to be perfectly sure that our 
proposition is legitimate and also 
that we have as good a chance to 
make a success in the banking busi- 
ness as the Federal Reserve Bank and 
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those other large companies whose 
figures I have just shown you.”’ 

He had displayed to Captain Leary 
a list of many of the country’s large 
finance and trust companies showing 
where they had paid dividends rang- 
ing up to nearly 150% on the 
original investment. 

**So sure am I, Captain Leary, that 
you will be thoroughly satisfied with 
your investment in this company, and 
that you will find it and its execu- 
tives to be men of the highest calibre, 
that I am going to make you this 
proposition. I am authorized by the 
Company to do so and I have done 
the same thing for several other peo- 
ple who have been somewhat skepti- 
eal. 

“If you will let me hold the Cari- 
bou stock as collateral I will have is- 
sued to you your stock in the Riddle 
Finance Company and will hold it in 
trust until this Finance Company has 
paid its first dividend, which will un- 
doubtedly be 10 per cent, or until you 
have absolutely convinced yourself 
that the company is reliable. After 
that I will return to you your Cari- 
bou Coal stock and you can then en- 
dorse it over to me and I will deliver 
your certificates in Riddle Finance. 
Nothing could be fairer than that, 
could it? You don’t stand to lose a 
thing and you can call on me for the 
return of your Caribou Coal when- 
ever you choose, or you can endorse 
it to me whenever you are ready to 
ask for the delivery of the Finance 
stock.”’ 

Certainly there was no chance to 
lose. No cash was required from 
Captain Leary and the un-endorsed 
stock was not negotiable. Captain 


Leary made sure of this and decided 





to accept the man’s offer until he had 
had time to investigate the Riddle 
Finance Company. When Leary had 
gotten the stock certificates for 200 
shares of Caribou Coal and handed 
them over, Mr. Cheatham said: 

**We will just put them in this en- 
velope together with a copy of our 
agreement and seal it. I will hold 
the envelope in trust until you make 
your decision.’’ 

The certificates and the agreement 
were carefully sealed in the en- 
velope. 

‘‘And now’’ Cheatham said, ‘‘we 
will put our signatures on the out- 
side of the envelope for identification 
purposes.’’ 

It was my suggestion that Captain 
Leary go to the Better Business Bu- 
reau and make his inquiries. Imme- 
diately after leaving my banker’s of- 
fice and after having had this inter- 
view with him, I met Leary by ap- 
pointment to go with him to the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. There we 
learned that The Riddle Finance 
Company had been recently organized 
by a group of very reliable and 
reputable men but that little or no 
stock in the corporation was avail- 
able. The stock had not been sold 
to the public at large, it had been al- 
most entirely subscribed by the 
organizers. 

‘‘Who offered you this stock, Cap- 
tain Leary,’’ the Bureau manager in- 


quired. 
‘‘A Mr. Cheatham,’’ Leary re- 
plied. ‘‘He called on me a week or 


more ago, he told me essentially the 
same thing about the company that 
you have told me and even gave me 
an opportunity to make this investi- 
gation.”’ 

Then Leary told him the details of 
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how the Caribou Coal had been 
trusteed. The Better Business Bu- 
reau manager was immediately inter- 
ested. He said: 

‘‘T have heard of similar transac- 
tions to that before. Do you know 
where this man Cheatham is at this 
time?’’ 

“T presume he can be located 
through the company,’’ Leary said. 
‘‘He left me his ecard giving the com- 
pany’s office as being his address.”’ 

Captain Leary produced the print- 
ed business card and handed it to the 
Bureau manager. He immediately 
ealled the Riddle Finance Company’s 
office on the ‘phone and inquired 
whether they had a man by the name 
of Cheatham representing them in the 
sale of stock. 

‘‘That is just as I expected,’’ the 
Bureau manager said, as he hung up 
the receiver. ‘‘They have no one by 
that name representing them and they 
are not at present engaged in the sale 
of stock. I am afraid Captain Leary, 
that you have been tricked. I’ll find 
out from our New York office by wire 
whether or not your Caribou stock has 
been transferred. I may be able to 
save it for you.’’ 

‘But I didn’t endorse it,’’ Captain 
Leary said, ‘‘and surely it can’t be 
transferred without my _  endorse- 
ment.’’ 

An hour or more later we had dis- 
closed to us another of the schemes 
which unscrupulous stock salesmen 
use in stealing money from the pub- 
lic. Captain Leary had put his 


signature on the envelope in which 
the agreement and stock certificates 
had been so carefully sealed. 
Cheatham had very promptly cut the 
envelope open after leaving Leary. 
With a little trimming he made a nice 
flat piece of paper and then it was a 
simple matter to print a Power of 
Attorney over Leary’s signature and 
negotiate the Caribou Coal certi- 
ficates in the market. 

All this had been done the follow- 
ing day. Leary was sold out and 
Cheatham was gone. 

‘‘It is indeed unfortunate,’’ the 
Better Business Bureau manager said, 
‘that you did not inquire of us be- 
fore you made this agreement with 
Cheatham. The transaction is similar 
to others that we have heard of and 
your loss I am sure could have been 
prevented. We might even have had 
this man Cheatham arrested. We 
will make an effort, of course, to lo- 
eate him but I am quite sure that he 
changes his name daily and that he is 
in some city distant from here at the 
present time. No doubt he is prac- 
ticing the same game on someone else 
and will continue to do so until he is 
caught. I hope however, that you 
will feel free to call on us any time 
in the future for “information about 
companies in which you contemplate 
investing before you make any agree- 
ment whatever. I would suggest that 
you keep our slogan always before 
you and constantly in your mind, 
‘Before You Invest, Investigate.’ ’’ 
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FFICERS who have 
never served at Fort 
Benning do not fully 
realize the magni- 
tude of the plant, 
the forces, facilities 
and_ construction 
which exist for the 
use of the Infantry 
School. Those of- 
ficers who have 
served at Benning or have attended 
the school in the former years are 
familiar with the establishment in a 
general way, but it is doubtful if 
even they realize the amount and ex- 
tent of improvement that has recent- 
ly been made. Officers of the Infan- 
try arm should be informed as to the 
physical lay-out of the most impor- 
tant single activity of their arms, and 
for the Infantry, this is by all odds 
the Infantry School. 

A simple enumeration of the vari- 
ous features existing on the reserva- 
tion would be tedious, as are all sta- 
tistics, and it is difficult to make a 
comparative study of this and other 
establishments of the kind. Time 
and space do not permit of a com- 
plete tabulation of all articles, ob- 
jects and buildings, but it is hoped 
that a statement setting forth the 
most important items will form a 
background which the individual can 
readily fill in for himself, from his 
familiarity with similar institutions. 

The Reservation. The reservation 
consists of an irregular tract of 
ground containing about 98,000 
acres, or approximately 150 square 
miles. If of regular shape this would 
give a rectangle 10 by 15 miles. 
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Owing to the irregularity of outli:: 
the greatest dimensions of the resvr- 
vation are approximately 14 mil s 
east and west by 17 miles north aid 
south. This tract embraces terrain 
of practically every conceivalle 
character from a broad river to sm3!! 
mountain brooks, and from a broad 
level plain to precipitous wooded 
hills, permitting within its limits 
problems and exercises of every kind 
and any size up to and including a 
day’s march for a_war-strength 
division. 
Troops. The troops regularly sta- 
tioned at Benning and available for 
exercises and demonstrations, in ad- 
dition to post duties, comprise the 
following: 
29th Infantry (less one battalion) 
at war strength. 
24th Infantry at peace strength. 
1st Battalion, 83d Field Artillery 
(motorized 75’s). 
15th Tank Battalion (two light 
and one heavy Tank Companies). 
Co. F, 1st Gas Regiment. 
Co. A, 7th Engineers. 
17th and 72nd Ordnance Com- 
panies. 
Motor Transport Co. 100. 
Motor Repair Section 86. 
Medical Corps Detachment, 25 (fi- 
cers, 135 Enlisted men. 
Quartermaster Corps Detachment, 
12 Officers, 135 Enlisted men. 
Detachment, Finance Department. 
Infantry School Detachment, 2 
Officers, 369 Enlisted men. 
Instructors, Infantry School, 57 
Officers. 
Students, Infantry School, ‘otal 
375 Officers. 
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Army Nurse Corps. 19. 

Warrant Officers, 12. 

Field Clerks, 3. 

Detachment Signal Corps. 

School for Bakers and Cooks. 

Transportation. Transportation fa- 
cilities consist of the following: 

Railroad to Columbus, connecting 
with the Central of Georgia, Seaboard 
\ir Line, and Southern Railways; 

A 60-centimeter railroad connect- 
ing various parts of the reservation ; 
nd fl 

Roads for motor ,and animal ve- 
hicles to Columbus, to various parts of 
the reservation, and crossing the reser- 
vation between neighboring towns and 
communities. 

Actually on the reservation there 
are 11 miles of standard gauge rail- 
way; 27 miles of 60-centimeter rail- 
way; 1 mile of paved roadway and 
approximately 150 miles of improved 
roads, 

Rolling Stock. Three locomotives 
and 35 flat, tank and dump ears, 
standard gauge; 12 locomotives, 24 
passenger and 75 flat, tank and dump 
cars, 60-centimeter; 5 tractors, 150 
motor trucks, 38 passenger automo- 
biles, government owned; and approx- 
imately 700 privately owned autos, in 
addition to the eonsiderable amount 
! animal transportation pertaining to 
the troops and the Quartermaster’s 
activities, « 

Housing Facilities. There are 10 
buildings used for purely administra- 
tive purposes. Approximately 120 
structures for pehool and troop ac- 
commodations are at present of tem- 
porary wooden construction and will 
gradually be replaced by buildings of 
a more permanent character. Quar- 


ters exist for 240 married officers and 
210 bachelor officers. There are ac- 
commodations for 215 married non- 
commissioned officers. Many of the 
officers’ and non-com’s quarters are 
not as commodious and comfortable as 
desired but the situation in this re- 
spect is being improved every year 
and at no very distant date the ques- 
tion of accommodations will be solved 
for the entire garrison and student 
personnel. 

Other Features. In addition to the 
facilities enumerated there is a large 
number of installations, some of which 
are found on any well regulated army 
post, and others peculiar to the In- 
fantry School. Among these may be 
mentioned: An attractive Enlisted 
Men’s Service Club, an up-to-date Post 
Exchange of many departments, a 
modern Fire Department, printing es- 
tablishment of the Infantry School 
News, Photographie Shop of the De- 
partment of Experiment, school for 
the children of the garrison, complete 
library for the Infantry School, well 
equipped gymnasium, football field, 
several baseball diamonds, fourteen 
excellent tennis courts, a nine-hole 
golf course, open air swimming pool, 
two polo fields, and other things too 
numerous to mention. 

Pictures of many of the existing 
features, and plans for the develop- 
ment of others are discussed elsewhere 
in this number of the JourNnAL. Al 
together, we feel that Benning has 
enough attractive features to make it 
a very desirable station and with the 
completion of plans now under con- 
sideration will become second to none 
in the service. 
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What Is Publicity 


Capt. Charles S. Coulter, Jnfantry, D. O. L. 





HAT is news? What 


‘is publicity? 

_ He who can answer 

| those two questions 
will confer a boon 
upon humanity, for it 
ba im... ; is probably true that 
my 95 percent of the peo- 
s ple are avid seekers 
of news and 90 per- 
cent of the people are 
glad to have some publicity, at least 
once in a while. 

Charles A. Dana used, as an illustra- 
tion for his young men, the following 
definition of news: ‘‘If a dog bites a 
man, it is not news because many dogs 
bite many men; but if a man bites a 
dog, that is news worthy of the atten- 
tion of any newspaper.’’ In the main 
that is a good definition, but, like so 
many other rules, it does not always 
hold true. News is a word picture of 
something that has happened with the 
quality of interesting a great many 
people, and it has happened that a dog 
has bitten a man and the resultant 
story has been worth a column, even in 
the New York Sun, which Mr. Dana 
controlled. Therefore, news should be 
measured not alone by its unusuai 
character, but by its interesting 
qualities. 

Publicity, on the other hand, is fre- 
quently confused with propaganda. 
Trained staffs are employed by many 
corporations, individuals and _ asso- 
ciations to turn out news, propaganda 
and publicity to influence the people 
for or against some certain cause or 
thing. As it is generally understood 
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by the average person, publicity is 
news about something, and in this 
sense, all publicity is not good, either 
in itself or for the object for which it 
was issued. 

In the Army, news of a general char- 
acter is issued by the Press Relations 
Section of G-2, of the War Depart- 
ment, or by the headquarters of the 
area, post or camp. News of a special 
character has to be sent out by the post 
or camp, or is sought after by the 
newspapers. Of the general news it is 
not our purpose to say anything. Of 
the special news and publicity, as it 
applies to the individual posts or or- 
ganizations, it is our purpose to show, 
in so far as we can, how good publicity 
can be obtained for the organization, 
and thus for the Army as a whole. 
This first article deals with what is 
news and publicity, and how it is ob- 
tained. 

News is the main foundation for 
newspapers, and in a lesser degree, for 
moving picture news reels. Every 
metropolitan newspaper welcomes g00d, 
clean, interesting news, and this is the 
only kind that the Army should ever 
issue. It is true that every metropoli- 
tan newspaper, throws away many 
columns of news that is offered it, be. 
eause of space limitations, but this fac 
should never discourage anyone in the 
Army from offering good news. 

To the organization or post that is 
desirous of obtaining some publicity, 
news is the first requisite. Cordial 
relations should be established with the 
editor of the local newspaper. Matter 
should be prepared that is acceptable, 
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or in the ease of a good story breaking 
suddenly, as they sometimes do, even at 
an Army post, the editor should be 
telephoned to, so that he can send one 
of his young men out to cover the 
story. In offering stuff to the editor of 
a paper, it should always be remem- 
bered that the Army is not asking a 
favor, but is meeting the editor on a 
level basis, for he is being given some- 
thing of value which, if he uses, will 
also be of value to the giver. 

In preparing a story for the news- 
papers, a few simple rules should be 
borne in mind. They are not ar- 
duous, and they help both the cause 
and the editor who is asked to handle 
the matter. First: write on one side 
of the paper only. Second: use simple 
words; words of one syllable are pre- 
ferable to words of several syllables, 
and words in common use to words 
that are rarely seen or heard. The 
reader of a newspaper has not time to 
consult a dictionary to understand 
what an article is trying to convey 
Always double or triple space between 
lines, to allow for corrections by the 
newspaper, and to give the compositor 
an easy manuscript to set from. Do 
not try to write heads, unless you have 
been trained to do this and know the 
office style of the paper you are going 
to submit your article to. Write separ- 
ate stories on separate sheets, and 
never on the same sheet as your note 
transmitting the story. In addition to 
simple words, use a simple style, tell a 
direet story and do not become bom- 
bastie, as so many amateurs do. Read 
the story as it appears, and compare 
it with your retained copy. After 
a while, you will know what the paper 
wants, and can conform to its style, 
which will always make your stock rise 


in the estimation of the editor and the 
men who handle your stuff. 

In your opening paragraph, or 
‘*lead,’’ should be found the follow- 
ing: what; who; when; where; why. 
These should be arranged in the order 
of their significance, which is not 
always the same. From the opening 
paragraph, the writer should go on to 
show, in the succeeding paragraphs the 
effect; cause; surrounding circum- 
stances, and then the minor detail. 
If this scheme of things is followed, it 
does not matter that your story is too 
long, it can be cut from the bottom, and 
does not have to be rewritten, and that 
always pleases an editor or a re-write 
man, especially in a busy office. 

Human interest stories are always 
good for publication. These should dea! 
with human beings or animals as a 
rule and while it is commonly believed 
by many in the Army that the human 
beings should be kept in the back- 
ground in all publicity, we have never 
seen discipline hurt by the publication 
of a good story relating to any indi- 
vidual in an organization or in a post, 
and we would certainly like to see more 
of such stories published. For exam- 
ple—there was, in the 18th Infantry 
until recently, a sergeant, one Patrick 
Walsh. He is the holder of one of the 
first three Distinquished Service 
Crosses granted by the United States. 
He was fine ‘‘copy’’ for the New York 
newspapers when the First Division 
returned to this country, and for news- 
papers wherever the 18th found itself. 

If there be more than one paper in 
the city or the immediate vicinity of 
the post, treat them all alike. If you 
have some news, give identical stories 
to each, so that it ean.be published at 
the same time. If one is a morning 
paper and the other an afternoon 
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paper, then so distribute your stories 
that neither has a monopoly on the 
news from the post, in other words, 
‘‘break’’? some stories for each. Of 
course, if a paper sends a man out 
after an exclusive story, treat that 
story as his exclusive property, and do 
not tip the other paper that the first 
is going to have such a story. That is 
only fair dealing with the papers. 

Publicity has a much wider field. It 
is useful in newspapers, of course, but 
ean be used to promote feature and 
Sunday stories, as well as news stories. 
It is concerned with moving pictures, 
even with feature pictures in these 
days. There is a splendid opportunity 
to obtain desirable publicity through 
using the radio. Magazines and other 
periodicals are used froin time to time, 
and, for the post near a city or large 
town, one must not forget the oldest, 
and at times the most powerful, me- 
dium of publicity that the world 
knows, publicity that is spread through 
word of mouth. 

Feature or Sunday stories for news- 
papers should always contain an inter- 
esting angle. There are many things 
about a post that make interesting 
reading, if properly presented. Try a 
story on the Army mule and see what 
good results can be obtained. Have 
pictures for all features stories, they 
add immeasurably to the interest. The 
personnel, as compared with that 
which fought in wars of the past, 
equipment of today as compared with 
that of the day before yesterday, all of 
these things form interesting stories 
and will be discussed later and at 
length. 

Moving picture news reels are always 
on the lookout for something interest- 
ing and novel. For the Army there 


must be something out of the ordina: 
and this must include plenty of activ 
and personnel, and there must be 4 
good background of scenery. A flat 
field offers little inducement for the 
taking of a picture. 

The radio is a new form of publicity 
that is gradually coming into use and 
which has great possibilities. It also 
has great drawbacks, for it is the one 
form that needs the best that one can 
produce. The band of an organization, 
if it is good, can help an organization 
immensely. But if it is not well 
trained, or if it does not interpret well, 
it hurts. The radio audience does not 
have to listen to anything that it does 
not like, and can quickly tune from one 
station to another, so that, unless what 
is being offered is interesting it wil! 
not be listened to, and the speaker or 
player will not be aware of what is 
happening. Again, the radio audience. 
not having to look at anything, hears 
much that it would not hear if it were 
in the hall with the speaker. This must 
be remembered, because many speakers 
have little habits that are apparent 
only when speaking over the radio. 
We know one minister who speaks well, 
but to whom we never listen, because 
he continually sniffs all through his 
discourse. In church this is not notice- 
able, but over the radio it is heard dis- 
tinctly. 

We have watched with interest the 
attempt of one of the Government 
departments to’ interest people in it 
through the radio. It has many 
stories of daring and heroic rescues, 
but, unfortunately for the department, 
it has intrusted the telling to a man 
who seems possessed with the idea that 
he is a great novelist and an elocu- 
tionist of more than passing fame. 
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The Infantry Board 


Col. James B. Gowen, Infantry 


1 HE Infantry Board 


was created as one of 
thepermanent 
Boards of the service 
in 1919. Prior to 
this time there had 
been no provision for 
a permanent organi- 
zation to which the 
problems of the In- 
fantry might be pre- 
sented or one whose functions were the 
improvement of the Infantry service. 

The need for such a Board had ex- 
isted for a long time and the neces- 
sity for it had been more or less recog- 
nized at various times by the War De- 
partment by the detail of Boards of 
officers to consider matters of vital in- 
terest to the Infantry. These Boards 
were usually comprised mainly of In- 
fantry officers and were assembled to 
consider specific matters set out in the 
orders convening them or in instruc- 
tions issued to the Board. On the com- 
pletion of this specifie duty the Board 
was adjuorned and years would prob- 
ably imtervene before another was 
convened. 

Among the more important of the 
temporary Boards mentioned above 
were: 

(a) The Infantry Equipment Board 
convened in April 1909, consisting of 
five infantry and one ordnance officer. 
Colonel Henry A. Greene, 10th In- 
fantry, was president of the Board. 
The result of the work of this Board 
was the elimination of the old blanket 
roll and the adoption of the Model 
1910 infantry equipment. 

(b) The Board convened in France, 





May 29, 1919, under the instruction 
of the Commander-in-Chief, American 
Expeditionary Forces, and of which 
Brigadier General Harold B. Fiske 
was President to consider: 

(1) The organization and armament 
of an infantry company. 

(2) Organization for machine gun 
units and number of machine guns 
needed in a division. 

(3) Number and type of machine 
rifles needed in a division. 

(c) The Board convened in France 
on April 8th, 1919, under the instruc- 
tions of the Commander-in-Chief, 
American Expeditionary Forces, and 
of which Major General E. M. Lewis 
was President, to consider the lessons 
to be gained from the experiences of 
the recent war insofar as they affected 
the tactics and organization of Infan- 
try. 


(d) The Board, known as the In- 
fantry and Cavalry Board, convened 
by Special Orders No. 270 War De- 
partment, November 18, 1919, of which 
Colonel Thomas B. Dugan, Cavalry, 
was President. The purpose of this 
Board was to make a study and report 
of the armament and technical equip- 
ment, kinds and proportion of ammu- 
nition and methods of transport per- 
taining to cavalry and infantry. The 
Board consisted of two Infantry offi- 
cers, two Cavalry officers and two 
officers of the Ordnance Department. 


In addition to the Boards above 
noted a school of musketry had been 
established at the Presidio of Mon- 
terey, California, in 1907 under the 
provisions of General Orders No. 4, 
Pacific Division, dated April 1, 1907. 

The main purpose of this school was 
improvement in ‘the methods of in- 
struction in the use of small arms. It 
was also provided however that ‘‘ Ex- 
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periments in such matters as refer to 
the development of all material per- 
taining to small arms firing, and the 
proper course of instruction in the 
same, may be, in the discretion of the 
proper authority referred to the school 
for investigation and report.’’ 

The School of Musketry was trans- 
ferred to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, in 1913. 
General Orders No. 28, War Depart- 
ment, 1915, which contained the regu- 
lations for the School of Musketry 
stated as its object—the training of 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
for their duties as fire leaders in battle 
and to provide trained instructors in 
musketry for regimental schools. The 
regulations recognized however that 
experimental work would have to be 
carried on. The work of the school 
both instructional and experimental 
was interrupted by the Mexican border 
concentrations of 1914 and 1916 but in 
spite of this a large amount of experi- 
mental work of value to the Infantry 
was carried on in connection with ma- 
chine guns and small arms, and the 
equipment pertaining to these articles. 

The name, ‘‘School of “Musketry,’’ 
was changed to The Infantry School of 
Arms in 1917, and the school was trans- 
ferred to Fort Benning, Georgia, in 
1918. The name was again changed by 
General Orders No. 7, War Depart- 
ment, January 30, 1920, to The In- 
fantry School. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


The original orders provided that the 
Infantry Board would be permanently 
stationed at Camp Benning, Georgia, 
and was to be composed of: 


The Commandant, The Infantry 
School, 

The Assistant Commandant, The In- 
fantry School, 

Three officers to be designated by 


the War Department and to be as- 
signed, as far as practicable, to 
organizations stationed at Camp 
Benning, Ga. 

An officer of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment stationed at The Infantry 
School to be a member of the In- 
fantry Board for the considera- 
tion of ordnance matters only. 

The purpose of the Board was ‘‘to 
consider such subjects pertaining to 
Infantry as may be referred to the 
Board by the War Department and to 
originate and submit to the War De- 
partment recommendations looking to 
the improvement of the Infantry 
service.’’ 

At this time (December, 1919) there 
was no Chief of Infantry so the regu- 
lations provided that the Infantry 
Board would operate under the direc- 
tion of the War Department but that 
all communications to and from the 
Infantry Board were to be sent 
through the Commandant, The In- 
fantry School. With the designation 
of a Chief of Infantry by the War 
Department the Board naturally be- 
came a recognized agency and advisory 
board of his office. 

The present regulations covering the 
organization and functions of the In- 
fantry Board are contained in A. R. 
75-10. These regulations provide that 
the Infantry Board will operate under 
the direction of the Chief of Infantry 
and that correspondence between the 
Board and the Chief of Infantry will 
be direct. : 

The purpose of the Infantry Board 
as stated in A. R. 75-10 is ‘‘to con- 
sider such subjects pertaining to In- 
fantry as may be referred to the Board 
by the Chief of Infantry and to origi- 
nate and submit to the Chief of In- 
fantry recommendations looking to the 
improvement of the Infantry.’’ 
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The membership of the board is to 
be made up as follows: 


The Commandant, The Infantry 
School, 

The Assitant Commandant, The In- 
fantry School, 

Not less than three nor more than 
five officers to be designated by 
the Chief of Infantry, 

For the consideration of Ordnance 
matters only, an officer of the Ord- 
nance Department stationed at 
The Infantry School. 


The Board at present consists of the 
Commandant, and Assistant Comman- 
dant of The Infantry School, four in- 
fantry officers as working members of 
the Board and, for consideration of 
ordnance matters, an Ordnance officer. 

The first meeting of the Board was 

held at Fort Benning in March, 1920. 
From the nature of their duties it was 
evident that neither the Commandant 
nor the Assistant Commandant would 
be able to devote very much time to 
practical work on Board projects. 
Officers whose main work was in con- 
nection with the Infantry School or an 
organization would be in a similar situ- 
ation. Until the 4th of May, 1921, the 
Board had but one working member, 
outside the ordnance member, whose 
entire time could be devoted to the 
work of the board. All other members 
were on duty at The Infantry School 
which required all of their time except 
the few hours which were available at 
the expense of their other duties for 
the weekly meeting of the Infantry 
3oard. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, the Board had one 
working member for three months and 
two for nine months of the year. In 
the sueceeding year the Board had 
three working members and a recorder 
during the greater part of the year. 

The detail of four working members 


in addition to the Ordnance member 
for the current fiscal year was a real 
necessity if the work of the Board was 
to be kept up to date and it is hoped 
that the number will never be allowed 
to fall below this in the future. 

The presence of an ordnance officer 
as a member of the Board for con- 
sideration of ordnance matters is an 
item of great importance in the efficient 
execution of the work of the Board. 
The number of projects constantly be- 
fore the Board in which the Ordnance 
is the manufacturing or procuring 
service is naturally very large. The 
ordnance member is not only of assist- 
ance on account of his technical knowl- 
edge but through him the board is able 
to keep in closer touch with the pro- 
gress of the various projects involving 
manufacture or development that are 
of interest to the infantryman. 

The placing of the Infantry Board 
at The Infantry School was the logical 
thing to do. At Fort Benning the 
Board has available for consultation a 
large number of officers of varied ex- 
perience in the faculty and student 
body of The Infantry School. In ad- 
dition to these the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the organizations located at 
Fort Benning are available for con- 
sultation in appropriate cases. The 
troops of the organizations are avail- 
able for tests or demonstrations to test 
practically arms, equipment, clothing, 
ete., or to try out miscellaneous other 
projects which involve the use of 
troops. In addition to the organiza- 
tions here, an observation squadron of 
the Air Service located at Maxwell 
Field, Montgomery, Alabama, is avail- 
able on call for such duty in connection 
with the work of the board as may in- 
volve cooperation of the air service. 
included among the commissioned 
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personnel of the Infantry School and 
of these organizations there are a large 
number of officers who have been se- 
lected for their expert knowledge or 
special qualifications for the work on 
which they are engaged. 

The Infantry Board takes full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for con- 
sultation, advice and the valuable co- 
operation thus made possible. The as- 
sistance of all of these agencies has 
always been of material aid to the 
Board in preparing its recommenda- 
tions or conclusions on the various pro- 
jects which have been considered. 

The Infantry Board keeps in touch 
with the development and progress of 
projects in other arms or branches that 
may be of interest to the Infantry 
through receipt of periodic reports 
from the various services. These in- 
clude: 

(a) Progress Report Field Artillery 
Board (monthly). 

(b) Progress Report Cavalry Board 
(monthly). 

(c) Report of Activities Coast Ar- 
tillery Board (monthly). 

(d) Report upon Projects in test at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground (weekly). 

(e) Minutes Quartermaster Techni- 
cal Committee (weekly). 

(f) Minutes Ordnance Committec 
(weekly). 

(g) Digest of activities Ordnance 
Department (monthly). 

Infantry liaison officers are located 
under direction of the Chief of In- 
fantry at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
at the Marine Corps Camp at Quantico, 
\Virginia, and at the Signal Corps 
School at Camp Vail, New Jersey. 
Through these officers constant and 
efficient liaison is maintained with 
these activities and prompt informa- 
tion furnished the Board on all mat- 
ters of interest through the office of 
the Chief of Infantry. 


In turn the Infantry Board suppli-s 
all of these services with copies { 
its monthly report. 


CHARACTER OF THE WORK AND METHOD 
OF EXECUTION 

Officers ask from time to time, ‘‘ Just 
what does the Infantry Board do’’’ 
For the benefit of those who may not 
have a clear conception of this work 
it may not be amiss to include a more 
detailed explanation including a nota- 
tion of some of the projects that are 
now before the board or that have 
recently been handled by it and an out- 
line of the method the Board uses in 
carrying on its work. 

All of the projects that are submit- 
ted to the Infantry Board or originated 
by it may be grouped under one of the 
following heads: 

(a) Infantry material—Arms, am- 
munition, clothing, equipment, 
rations, transport, etc., 

(b) Infantry training and tactics, 

(c) Infantry organization, 

(d) Miscellaneous—Such as work in 
conection with mobilization pro- 
jects, review of Training Regula- 
tions of other arms in which In- 
fantry would be interested, ete. 

When a project is initiated or is re- 
ceived for consideration it is assigned 
to one of the working members of the 
board for consideration and study. If 
it is an Ordnance project, involving 
technical questions of design or manu- 
facture, it is assigned depending on the 
project to the Ordnance member, or to 
an Infantry working member to work 
in conjunction with the Ordnance 
member. 

On receipt of the project the working 
member makes an initial survey to de- 
termine what is necessary for a proper 
investigation and report on the sub- 
ject. This includes an examination of 
all pértinent matter already on file in 
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the Infantry Board or that may ac- 
company papers referred to the Board. 
Projects that are referred to the Board 
from the Office of the Chief of Infantry 
are accompanied by such data or refer- 
enees as may be applicable to the sub- 
ject and that are available in that 
office. From this preliminary study 
the member determines, whether tests 
are necessary and their general char- 
acter, whether the subject is one on 
which the ideas of the appropriate de- 
partment of the Infantry School 
should be obtained, whether the use 
of demonstration troops will be neces- 
sary, whether or not the opinions of 
officers on duty with the School troops 
or on duty as student officers at the 
school will assist. Appropriate action 
is taken in accordance with the de- 
cision made to secure the cooperation 
of any or all of the above agencies or 
use of the methods mentioned in order 
that the data on which the study is 
made may be as complete as possible 
consistent with the time available. 
Questions pertaining to material in- 
volve as a rule a test and report. Prac- 
tically all of the tests carried out by 
the Infantry Board are made by the 
Department of Experiment under the 
supervision of the Infantry Board. 
The Department of Experiment, while 
it is a branch of the Infantry School, 
works in very close liaison with the 
Infantry Board and very nearly all of 
its work is carried out under super- 
vision of the Board. The detailed 
working of the Department of Experi- 
ment in the preparation of, execution 
and submission of its report of tests is 
covered in another article in this issue 
and will not be repeated here. So far 
as practicable the member of the In- 
‘antry Board in charge of a project 
attends such parts of the test as may 


be necessary to thoroughly understand 
the points at issue. When possible 
other working members also attend and 
certain phases of the more important 
tests are attended when practicable by 
the entire Infantry Board. Questions 
that permit of a test by troops are re- . 
ferred, after preparation of the pro- 
gram by the Department of Experi- 
ment and approval by the Infantry 
Board to the Commanding Officer of 
the proper demonstration troops by 
whom arrangements are made to try 
out practically the various items or 
points at issue. 

Questions pertaining to Infantry or- 
ganization, training and tactics, are 
as a rule referred through the Assist- 
ant Commandant to the proper depart- 
ment of the Infantry School for the 
views and recommendations of the 
appropriate departments of the School. 
These opinions are reviewed in the 
office of the Assistant Commandant be- 
fore return to the Infantry Board, to 
insure co-ordination and conformance 
to proper Infantry doctrine. Minor 
questions are as a rule covered by in- 
formal conference of the working mem- 
bers of the Board with such instructor 
specialists as may have special knowl- 
edge of the subject under investiga- 
tion. At times the detail of a board 
of officers is necessary to secure co-ordi- 
nation, or to iron out differences. This 
was especially the case during the 
preparation of Infantry Training 
Regulations, most of which were pre- 
pared at the Infantry School under 
the supervision of the Infantry Board. 
At the present time a board composed 
of one member of the Infantry Board, 
a member of the Infantry School fac- 
ulty and an officer of the 29th Infantry 
is considering certain revisions of some 
of the Training Regulations covering 
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drill and ceremonies and are giving 
various proposals practical tryouts by 
the use of troops of the 29th Infantry. 

‘During the progress of the tests 
mentioned above or while awaiting 
comments from the other sources out- 
lined the working member in charge of 
a project makes such other study re- 
garding the subject as may be neces- 
sary.or practicable. On receipt of the 
report of test or the other data men- 
tioned the study is completed and a 
repor: embodying a statement of the 
project, the salient facts in the ease, 
and a proposed statement of the opin- 
ions of the Board with appropriate 
conclusions and recommendations is 
drawn up for the action of the Board. 
During the progress of any study 
working members naturally confer 
with each other on the various pro- 
jects. To save time at the regular 
meetings of the full board the working 
members normally have an informal 
meeting a day or two in advance of 
the full meeting at which each project 
to be presented to the full board is 
gone over. In addition an agendum 
sheet is prepared and submitted to 
each member of the full board before 
the meeting so he will be familiar with 
the subjects that are to be presented. 

Regular meetings of the Infantry 
Board are held every Tuesday in the 
office of the Board. In addition to the 
regular members of the Board, the Di- 
rector of the Department of Experi- 
ment and the Commanding Officer of 
the 29th Infantry are always present 
at these meetings. As a general thing 
specialists in the subjects to be con- 
sidered are also present at the meet- 
ing to give the full board such infor- 
mation as the members may desire. 
The report as drawn or as modified by 
the full Board is then forwarded to the 


Chief of Infantry. Whenever a tes! 
is held the Report of Test always ac- 
companies the report of the Infantry 
Board when forwarded to higher 
authority. 

The presence of the Commandant 
and the Assistant Commandant of the 
Infantry Sschool on the Infantry 
Board insures that there will be co-or- 
dination between the work of the 
Board and that of the Infantry School. 
Personnel of the Infantry School is 
kept informed of such recommenda- 
tions of the Infantry Board as may 
interest them and also of such action 
as may be taken on these recommen- 
dations by higher authority. 

There are at present about fifty pro- 
jects on the active live file of the Board. 
Some of these are projects involving 
tests which will take several months to 
complete. Among the more important 
items that are now being considered or 
that have been before the Board re- 
cently are: 


(a) Reduction of load carried by the 
Infantry Soldier. This is one of the 
most important studies handled recent- 
ly as it affects every Infantry soldier. 
Preliminary studies and recommenda- 
tions were submitted over a year ago. 
Recommendations recently made would 
involve a decided reduction of the 
weight now carried by the individual 
soldier. 

(b) Improved Tripod for Browning 
Machine Gun, Cal. 30: The Board 
favors the development of an improved 
tripod following in general the design 
of the present 1917 tripod but to be 
improved in many details. These im- 
provements include a new mechanical! 
traversing mechanism with click detent 
of one mil; the lost motion to be kept 
below one mil in service, the inclusion 
of an anti-aircraft adapter as an in- 
tegral part of the tripod providing the 
weight will not exceed fifty pounds, re- 
design of the various clamping devices 
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to prevent loosening and many minor 
improvements. 

(c) Studv of Infantry Organiza- 
tion: This is to ascertain whether as 
a result of experience with our present 
organization or as a result of studies 
that they have been able to make since 
the war our officers consider the pres- 
ent organization of Infantry units as 
the one best adapted for our use or if 
not in what way it could be improved. 
A large number of letters have been 
sent to the service on this subject. 

(d) Auto weapons test: A test of 
automatic and auto loading arms of 
small ealiber is to be undertaken dur- 
ing the current calendar year. It will 
include the Thompson 30 caliber auto 
loading rifle, the Garand auto loading 
rifle, caliber 30, and will involve a 
comparison by test of these weapons 
with existing eal. 30 weapons, the cali- 
ber 30 rifle, the Browning automatic 
rifle and the Browning machine gun. 

(e) Communications carts: A com- 
munication eart has been improvised 
by modifying a machine gun cart and 
attaching the hand drawn RL 16 wire 
cart as a trailer thereto. The entire 
load to be drawn by one mule. The 
idea has been to design a cart that can 
be easily and quickly improvised for 
immediate use pending the develop- 
ment and issue of a more suitable 
standard equipment. The Third In- 
fantry has already been authorized to 
convert and try out the proposed carts. 
It is hoped that by the time this article 
appears the remaining Infantry Or- 
ganizations will have received similar 
authority. 


COOPERATION BY THE INFANTRYMAN 
As the studies and investigations 
made by the Board cover such a broad 
field, including as it does all questions 
that may tend to improve the efficiency 
of the Infantry service, it is manifest 
that the Board can not perform its 
functions with the maximum efficiency 
except by efficient cooperation on the 
part of all Infantrymen. Mention has 
already been made of the cooperation 


received from the Infantry School and 
the School troops located at Fort Ben- 
ning. 

The projects or studies considered by 
the Board frequently originate from 
sources outside of the Board itself, the 
Infantry School or the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry. The Board en- 
courages and welcomes suggestions 
from any person (officer, enlisted man 
or civilian) who is interested in the 
Infantry. Much valuable assistance 
has been rendered in this manner in 
the past and has been highly appre- 
ciated by the Board. 

When the Infantry Board was first 
organized Major General C. S. Farns- 
worth, Chief of Infantry, who was at 
that time Commandant of the Infantry 
School and President of the Infantry 
Board, caused a letter and memoran- 
dum urging co-operation with the 
work of the board to be sent to all I.- 
fantry commanders. These appear in 
full in the INFANTRY JouRNAL of June, 
1920. The following pertinent extracts 
from this letter and memorandum are 
quoted : 

Office of the Infantry Board 
Camp Benning, Georgia, 
April 23, 1920. 
From: The President Infantry Board. 
To: The Commanding Officer of each 

Infantry Brigade, Regiment and 

Machine Gun Battalion. 

Subject: Improvement of the In- 
fantry Service. 

There is enclosed herewith a memo- 
randum prepared by the Infantry 
Board, which the Board is arranging 
to have given wide publicity, no* only 
in the Regular Infantry but also in the 
National Guard, the Infantry Reserve 
Corps, the American Legion, the Train- 
ing Camp Association, the Infantry 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
in certain military publications. 

It will be appreciated by the In- 
fantry Board if you will present the 
subject-matter of this memorandum to 
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the officers under your command and 
encourage them to give assistance as 
therein outlined in building up the 
Infantry to the very highest state of 
efficiency. 


C. S. Farnsworth, 
Colonel, Infantry, U. S. A. 

After covering the authority for and 
the purpose of the organization of the 
Board the memorandum referred to 
above said : 

The Board is stationed at Camp 
Benning, Ga., the location of the In- 
fantry School. When this school is 
fully functioning there will be among 
its personnel field officers, company 
officers and enlisted men from every 
Infantry regiment in the Regular 
Army and officers from the National 
Guard and the Reserve Corps. The 
Infantry Board will receive great as- 
sistance from its intimate personal as- 
sociation with such representative In- 
fantrymen. 

But this is not sufficient. ‘‘The im- 
provement of the Infantry Service’’ is 
a matter of vital concern to every In- 
fantryman and the subject of constant 
thought and study on the part of every 
good Infantryman. Such thought and 
study should result in ideas and sug- 
gestions which would be of the utmost 
assistance to the Infantry Board in 
meeting its inherent responsibility to 
the Infantry as well as its official re- 
sponsibility to the War Department 
and the Board therefore asks for this 
assistance. 

In carrying out this idea it is sug- 
gested that where time and facilities 
permit a study be made of each sub- 
ject to be sent to the Infantry Board 
setting forth fairly and fully the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the pro- 
posed improvement and citing author- 
~ or experiences, if any, that have 

on the case. This study 
might in general best be forwarded 
through higher Infantry commanders 
(Infantry brigade commanders) with a 
view to securing wider tests, experi- 
ments, study and suggestions and then 
be forwarded by them direct to the 


President of the Infantry Boar: 
(Note: Now should come through the 
Chief of Infantry). 

The proper military preparedness «/ 
our country being the ultimate goal «/ 
‘Improvements of the Infantry Ser 
ice,’’ and this being a question which is is 
receiving deep consideration, not only 
by officers of the active army but also, 
by officers of Reserve Corps and th» 
National Guard and by many patrioti- 
and far sighted civilians, the Infantry 
Board asks for and will appreciate 
ideas or suggestions from all these 
sources that bear on its particular re- 
sponsibility—improvements of the In- 
fantry Service. 


General Orders No. 112, War De- 
partment, covers the subject of Mili- 
tary Education in the Army. In para 
graph 4 of that order it states: 


It will be the constant aim of a!! 
concerned to improve and perfect the 
methods employed. With this end in 
view, officers of all grades shal! be en- 
couraged to submit proposals for im 
provements in methods or character of 
instruction through proper channels to 
the War Department. These propos:ils 
will receive careful consideration by 
superiors, and their action thereon wil! 
be such as to encourage initiative upon 
the part of their subordinates and to 
make certain that no proposals of merit 
escape recognition. 

The principle contained in the fore- 
going paragraph applies with equal if 
not greater force to suggestions for 
the improvement of the Infantry Serv- 
ice. Likewise the statements con- 
tained in General Farnsworth’s memo- 
randum quoted above are as applicable 
today as when they were first pub- 
lished. No doubt valuable suggestions 
occur to many officers who through 
modesty fail to give the service the 
benefit of these ideas. Officers are 
urged to study and develop any ideas 
they may have for improvement of the 
Infantry. Progress is essential if we 
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re not to go backward. There can be 
, marking time and at the same time 
ave our arm prepared to play its 
roper role in the scheme of national 
lefense. The study or effort put on 
ny idea submitted cannot but help the 
fficers concerned. All officers, whether 
egulars, national guard or reserve, 













may be assured that all proposals sub- 
mitted will receive careful thought and 
consideration and whether your ideas 
or projects are adopted or not proper 
notations will be made on your mili- 
tary record and official recognition will 
be given, for all work of this kind that 
may be performed. 





An Officers’ Row at Fort Benning 











The Case for Disarmament 
Capt. Robert W. Corrigan, Infantry, D. O. L. 


INE of the colleges of 
the Middle West has 
recently been treated 
to an exposition of 
the horrors of war 
by an orator of the 
‘*Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation.”’ He 
A bases his knowledge 
of the facts upon al- 
leged service as an 
officer during the World War. He re- 
flects upon the character of such pre- 
sumptive service by statements to the 
effect that, as a machine-gunner, he 
customarily figured overhead fire 
schedules to include a percentage of 
friendly troops in the beaten zone, and 
that he heard from his soldiers of 
atrocities committed by them and ‘‘was 
not surprised !’’ 

The chief contention of the pacifist 
of this man’s type is that war is un- 
christian. He makes no question of 
the Christianity of acquiring or desir- 
ing to retain wealth. The pacifist type 
who bases his reasoning on the economic 
waste of war makes no effort to show 
the cost of any given war in proportion 
to the total wealth protected by means 
of it. 

The fact which both overlook, and 
which neither can dispute, is that in 
order to keep anything of your own 
which is desired by someone else,— 
whether the property be oilfields in 
Oklahoma cr coalfields in Pennsylvania, 
or a new tin whistle in the hands of a 
small boy,—you, the owner, must be 
prepared to demonstrate your ability 
to protect it from the aggressor. Death 














and taxes can be no more certain than 
the recurrent swallowing up of rich 
but feeble Egypt by virile Macedonia. 

For a different statement of the 
case, let us consult the archives of the 
famous community, Weissnichtwo. The 
following extract from that curious 
record has been painfully dug out with 
a bayonet: 

In the year of Our Lord 1823 it was 
lawful in the Kreis Weissnichtwo for 
householders to possess and to use in 
defense of their property such firearms 
as their taste and skill warranted. The 
good citizens of the community were 
both quick and accurate in repelling by 
these means the assaults of persons who 
broke and entered by night with intent 
to rob. 

This naturally resulted in regrettable 
casualties among burglars and other 
prowlers, who were greatly distressed 
by such hard usage, and urgently de- 
sired to bring about a change. ,The 
matter was accordingly taken up 
toward the end of the year 1823 in a 
gloomy meeting of Local 23 (Weiss- 
nichtwo) of the Burglars’ Union. The 
opinion of the meeting was finally ex- 
pressed in the following Petition to the 
Citizens, which a small delegation de- 
livered next day at the office of the 
Biirgermeister: 


The Brotherhood of Burglars in 
the town and county of Weissnichtwo 
views with alarm the growing ten- 
dency of citizens in these parts to arm 
themselves in their homes and to em- 
ploy their weapons to the mortal peril 
of burglars. We respectfully submit 
that this practice is hardly in keep- 
ing with the Christmas spirit which 
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should at this season animate all resi- 
dents of this godly community. We 
would also point out that the effect 
of it is doubly dangerous to the good 
citizens for the following reasons: 

First, that burglars are thereby 
constrained to arm themselves, which 
is both distasteful to them and need- 
lessly expensive. 

Second, that they are thereby 
tempted in proper burglarious pride 
to invade the homes where firearms 
are kept, in order to prove their skill 
and hardihood against those who so 
direly threaten them. 

May we not suggest that for the 
sake of peace and humanity, and to 
the end that our wives and children 
may be delivered from the fears which 
now oppress them, prompt steps 
should be taken by the proper au- 
thorities to curb this menace of pre- 
paredness in our midst? 


(Signed) Frrrz TAUGENICHTS, 
Président, Local No. 23, Weiss- 
nichtwo ‘‘International Broth- 
erhood of Burglars.’’ 


On this remarkable petition the 
City Fathers took immediate action; 
and through the learned Hofrath 
Heuschrecke they expressed them- 
selves in a proclamation as follows: 


To all 
Greeting: 


We deeply regret that we must de- 
cline to yield to the worthy Brother- 
hood of Burglars the initiative in the 
employment of weapons in this com- 
munity. We have ever observed that 
the interests of burglars are centered 
not in the armament which is ours, 
but rather in the treasures which our 
arms are designed to protect. 

We do solemnly undertake, how- 
ever, that at such time as thieves no 
longer break through and steal we 
shall joyfully lay aside all our arms 
and munitions, secure in the knowl- 
edge that in that zood day no rust or 
other corruption can ensue. * * * 

« . = * 


Here the document breaks off. 


dwellers in Weissnichtwo, 








Courtesy Recruiting News. 








A Leviathan of the Tank Corps Feeling Its Way Over a Thirty-Foot 
Embankment 
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Study of Military History 
Mgj. Charles A. King, Jr., Infantry 





T SEEMS certain that 
there is no subject in 
the military curri- 
culum the importance 
of which is so little 
appreciated by the 
average American of- 
ficer as military his- 
tory. Von Hinden- 
| burg’s characteristi- 

eally blunt and em- 
phatie statement that ‘‘ No officer is fit 
to hold rank above that of captain who 
has not made a study of military his- 
tory’’ is carelessly disregarded by hun- 
dreds of officers who would look upon 
any remark of the German field mar- 
shal regarding tactics or troop leading 
with the greatest respect. Such a state 
of affairs is as deplorable as the neces- 
sity for its correction is obvious. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
point out briefly some of the chief pro- 
fessional advantages that accrue from a 
study of military history and to indi- 
eate the method of study which should 
be followed by the student. 

One of the most important advan- 
tages to be derived from a careful, sys- 
tematic and intelligent study of past 
military operations is a knowledge of 
strategic principles. Not only are the 
broad fundamentals of the art of strat- 
egy made clear to the student, but 
their practical application to specific 
campaigns creates a vivid and lasting 
impression upon his mind. 

Strategy is, primarily, the art of 
war. It has been argued that the great 
strategic principles are few in number 
and easily understood, but the fact re- 
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mains that history records the names «! 
few preeminent strategists. It is tru: 
that Clausewitz, the most profound of 
all military writers, said, ‘‘In war 
everything is simple;’’ but he added. 
“*The difficulty is to attain the requisite 
simplicity.’’ A careful study of the 
success or failure of the strategie con- 
ceptions of commanders, of the past, 
and the reasons therefore, will show 
clearly the nature and importance of 
the difficulties which the strategist is 
ealled upon to face. With this under- 
standing will come a realization of the 
necessity for study in order to profit by 
the mistakes of others. 

It will hardly be disputed that strat- 
egy is, in general, the decisive factor 
in military operations. Battles are won 
by tactics, but it is to strategical con- 
siderations that we must look if we are 
to trace the progress of a campaign to 
its logical denbduncement. Strategy, 
then, is an art which concerns directly 
the destinies of nations; yet there are 
officers who may one day be called 
upon to lead the armies of the Repub- 
lie who know nothing of the strategic 
principles employed by the great cap- 
tains. The brilliant biographer 0! 
Stonewall Jackson says: 

Imagine an officer being asked som: 
question as to Wellington or Napoleon 
and being compelled to confess that lx 
knows nothing whatever of their 
achievements or of the methods !) 
which they won so many victories’ 
Could a man who thus admitted that 
he despised the experience and the 
teachings of the greatest and most suc- 
cessful masters of his profession by 
any conceivable stretch of courtesy be 
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rightly ealled a professional soldier? 
if so, then a doctrine is applied to the 
profession of arms that is repudiated 
by every other profession, by every 
trade and by every sport in the wide 
world. 

The underlying principles of stra- 
tegy, like those of every other art, are 
immutable. Even modern develop- 
ments in methods of transportation and 
communication serve only to modify, 
not to change, certain ancient strategic 
truths. As strategists Frederick and 
Napoleon are as up to date as Foch and 
Ludendorff. For example, the doe- 
trine of ‘‘interior lines’’ is just as 
applicable today as when it was util- 
ized by Bonaparte with such brilliant 
success in his campaign against the 
Austrians and Sardinians in Italy in 
1796. This opens up a wide field to the 
student of military history—he will 
learn strategie lessons whether he fol- 
lows the campaigns of the Thirty Years 
War or those of the World Struggie. 

There is a great deal of misappre- 
hension as to whom strategy should be 
taught. Many hold that it is a subject 
which coneerns only general and staff 
officers and does not come within the 
provinee of the leader of subordinate 
units. Yet it is self-evident that every 
officer in charge of a detached force 
and every officer commanding a patrol 
is, for the time being, a strategist ; and 
the suecess or failure of his mission 
will often depend upon his familiarity 
with strategie principles. Hence all 
officers of every grade should aequaint 
themselves with the essentials of this 
important branch of their profession. 

Most important of all is the fact that 
strategy can be properly learned only 
by a study of military history. Books 
on strategy are general in nature, and 
ihe principles enunciated therein often 


appear vague and abstract. Actual 
strategic experience can be obtained 
only in war, and wars are too infre- 
quent to serve as a university for the 
many. Moreover, mere participation in 
military operations, without intelligent 
thought or study, is of little practical 
benefit. On one occasion, when speak- 
ing to an officer who boasted of his 
battle experience, Frederick the Great 
remarked that there were in the Prus- 
sian army two commissariat mules 
which had served through twenty cam- 
paigns, ‘‘But,’’ he added caustically, 
‘*they are mules still.’’ 

If, then, an officer wishes to acquire 
a knowledge of the more intellectual 
branch of the art military, it is essen- 
tial that he devote himself to the study 
of military history. 

Not only does the student of military 
history learn valuable lessions in strat- 
egy, but he also acquires a mastery of 
tactical principles. It is a remarkable 
fact that many officers who feel a deep 
and sincere interest in tactics com- 
pletely neglect the unusual opportuni- 
ties offered by military history to per- 
fect themselves in this subject. 

Just as strategy is the art of war, 
so is tactics the science of war. Tacti- 
cal methods follow a course of evolu- 
tion coincident with the progress of 
modern inventions and scientific de- 
velopment, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of both minor and grand tactics 
remain unchanged. 

The less important of these two divi- 
sions, minor tactics, is more or less 
stereotype, since it deals with the dis- 
position and employment of the com- 
batant arms upon the battlefield; yet 
of necessity the minor tactics of no two 
wars can be the same. The view has 
been advanced that he must be a close 
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student indeed who can derive advan- 
tage from a study of Hannibal’s com- 
bination of slingers and archers with 
swordsmen and spearmen, yet who can 
doubt that the same line of tactical 
reasoning was followed when auto- 
matic rifles and grenades were added to 
the rifles and bayonets of the modern 
infantry company? 

Going back still farther into the past 
we find that Xenophon’s account of 
the March of the Ten Thousand to the 
sea is no less a military than a literary 
masterpiece. The book is a veritable 
classic of the tactics of retreat. Col- 
onel Dodge says: ‘‘ After the lapse of 
twenty-three centuries there is no bet- 
ter military textbook than the Anab- 
asis.’’ 

Grand tactics, the art of generalship, 
is far less mechanical and of far 
greater importance than minor tactics, 
yet it is the tendency of many officers 
to concentrate upon the latter and 
neglect the former. Yet it was of 
grand tactics that Napoleon was think- 
ing when he said: ‘‘Lisez, relisez, sans 
cesse les campagnes des grandes capi- 
taines; c’est la seule maniére de sur- 
prendre les secrets de l’art de la guer- 
re.’’ And he added a list of the cam- 
paigns which he considered valuable. 
It may surprise some to know that they 
were not his own classic campaigns or 
those of commanders of his own gen- 
eration, but they were the campaigns of 
Alexander, Hannibal and Caesar, of 
Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne and Eu- 
gene. The reason for the great em- 
peror’s recommendation at once be- 
comes evident when we recall that each 
of these soldiers was the greatest mas- 
ter of grand tactics of his age. 

Unfortunately, Napoleon’s advice is 
too often disregarded. There is an in- 
clination among many American mili- 





tary men to be content with a parrot- 
like acquaintance with the contents of 
the tactical manuals supplemented by 
mechanical problems involving the 
familiar Red and Blue armies. It ap- 
pears logical to believe that if such an 
officer would make a careful study of 
one great tactical battle, such as Aus- 
terlitz, he would gain therefrom a bet- 
ter and truer conception of the funda- 
mental principles of tactics than by 
the solution of half a dozen set pro- 
blems on the Gettysburg sheets. A 
broad and interesting field for tactical 
study would immediately be opened to 
him, and he would quickly discover 
that old principles are invested with a 
new meaning. 

Probably the greatest lesson to be 
derived from a study of past cam- 
paigns is an appreciation of the great 
principle of moral force in war. 

How many officers who are familiar 
with the famous dictum: ‘‘In war men 
are nothing, the man is everything,’’ 
really comprehend its true significance 
and meaning? Do they see any re- 
lation between it and Napoleon’s state- 
ment that ‘‘Moral force is to the 
physical as three is to one?’’ The 
thought expressed in both statements 
is identical and means simply that the 
determining element in warfare is not 
material, but moral. It is hardly too 
much to say that no soldier can hope 
to attain great success unless he under- 
stands this principle so thoroughly 
that he is constantly striving to put it 
into effect. 

Speaking of the condition of the 
French Army immediately preceding 
the Franco-German War, Marshal 
Foch said: ‘‘The awakening came in 
1870 when we found ourselves opposed 
to minds trained by a study of history. 
In this manner had Scharnhorst, Wil- 
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lisen and Clausewitz trained the Prus- 
sian mind since the beginning of the 
century. In order to learn and under- 
stand war they had not been content to 
gaze on the tool with which it was to 
be waged, without taking into account 
the human side. In the records of his- 
tory they had studied armies, troops 
on the move and at rest, with their 
needs, their feelings, their weaknesses, 
their powers of every nature.’’ And 
Von der Goltz added: ‘‘They (the 
French) ruined the spirit of their 
army, and the visible results could not 
fill the place of the moral strength 
sacrificed, of the confidence shaken. 
Whatever is done in an army should 
always aim at increasing and strength- 
ening that moral strength.’’ 

‘‘War,’’ says Jomini ‘‘far from be- 
ing an exact science, is a frightful and 
passionate drama,’’ and in_ every 
drama it is the actor’s understanding 
of human nature and human emotions 
that makes for success or failure. 
‘‘The French love glory,’’ said Na- 
poleon; ‘‘I give it to them.’’ Always 
a consummate actor, the emperor 
utilized to the utmost the power of 
moral force. We see him assuming 
command of the ill-equipped half- 
starved, openly mutinous army which 
the Directory had designated for the 
conquest of Italy; he issues to his 
troops a proclamation which thrills 
them with visions of wealth, pleasure 
and military renown, and the starving 
and decimated regiments respond with 
frenzied shouts of ‘‘Forward!’’ We 
see Marshal Saxe, dying of dropsy at 
Fontenory, ordering his attendants to 
carry him before the French household 
troops who, inspired by their com- 
mander’s bravery and fortitude, beat 
back every assault of the splendid 
British infantry. Turning to the 


north, we find Charles XII of Sweden 
sleeping beneath his cloak in the Baltic 
snows and refusing to change his boots 
in an unerring appeal to the primitive 
emotions of a rude and hardy people. 

An understanding of the psychology 
of war not only enables a commander 
to play skillfully upon the hearts of his 
own men, but enables him to take 
advantage of his opponent’s weakness. 
It was his knowledge of Hooker’s char- 
acter that emboldened Stonewall Jack- 
son to make his famous flank march at 
Chaneellorsville. It was an under- 
standing of Benedek’s cautious nature 
that influenced Von Moltke in 1866 to 
invade Bohemia in separate columns 
which might easily have been defeated 
in detail by a more alert and energetic 
foe. Of Lee his military secretary 
wrote: ‘‘He studied his adversary, 
knew his peculiarities, and adapted 
himself to them. His own methods no 
one could foresee; he varied them with 
every change in the commanders op- 
posed to him. He had one method with 
McClellan, another with Pope, another 
with Hooker, and yet another with 
Grant. But for a knowledge of his re- 
sources, of the field, and of his ad- 
versary, some of his movements might 
have been rash. As it was, they were 
wisely bold.’’ 

It is needless to multiply examples 
to prove that the truly great soldiers 
of the age understood and utilized the 
vital principle of moral force in war, 
and that it was from a study of past 
campaigns that they derived the bulk 
of their knowledge. Military thinkers 
of the caliber of Napoleon, Von Moltke 
and Foch do not give idle advice; and 
it appears beyond dispute that in urg- 
ing the study of military history they 
had in mind the lesson of the impor- 
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tance of moral force, no less than the 
strategic and tactical benefits. 

It is now well to consider the method 
of study which should be pursued by 
the student of military history if he is 
to secure the maximum of professional 
benefit from his labor. The word 
‘‘labor’’ is used deliberately, for it 
must be understood that a proper 
study of this subject involves real 
work. 

It is evident that if we are to form 
a true conception of what actually oe- 
eurred during the course of a certain 
operation, our sources of information 
must be authentic. The student should 
waste no time on the flamboyant ac- 
counts of propagandists and ‘‘special 
writers’’ whose effusions are inspired 
by a desire to deceive or to create in- 
terest rather than by an honest effort 
to be impartial and accurate. Num- 
erous reliable accounts have been writ- 
ten of every important campaign of the 
past and the discriminating officer 
should have no difficulty in securing a 
number of authoritative texts to use as 
a basis for his work. 

Good maps, both of the theater of 
operations and of the principal engage- 
ments, are an essential part of the 
equipment. Unfortunately, some ex- 
cellent books, such as Colonel Dodge’s 
‘*Great Captains’’ series, contain such 
poor maps that it is impossible for the 
student to make out the different moves 
of the opposing armies, and in extreme 
eases he can follow the operations only 
with great difficulty. When such texts 
are used, separate maps must be ob- 
tained. However, most military his- 
tories, are provided with excellent large 
scale maps and diagrams. 

Before he begins the study of a cam- 
paign the student should make a brief 
survey of the political conditions in the 


belligerent states. Political consid. 

tions often exert a determining in‘! \. 
ence upon military factors, and it of: 
occurs that an appreciation of the | x. 


to an understanding of the significative 
of some purely military operation. 

It will be found that practically 
every campaign falls into several more 
or less distinct phases. Each of these 
phases should be carefully followed on 
the map, and every move staked out 
with suitable markers. The need for 
constant reference to the map cannot 
be too strongly emphasized; the stu- 
dent should look at it twice for each 
time he glances at the text. It is we'll 
to remember that Napoleon, when 
asked to what he chiefly attributed the 
suecess of his military operations, re- 
plied, ‘‘I lived on the map.”’ 

An earnest effort should be made to 
determine the reason for every move 
of the opposing commanders. That 
there was a reason we may rest as- 
sured, even though it may not be clear 
to us. If we imagine ourselves in the 
place of the leader under consideration 
with his character, his information, 
and his troops, we will often find that 
his course of action then appears clear 
and logical. 

It is wrong to assume that every- 
thing the victorious general did was 
right and that his opponent’s every act 
was wrong. All the great captains 
made errors; Napoleon, the greatest 
of them all, made a grave tactical mis- 
take at Marengo, and a most costly one 
at Borodino. In the words of Marshal 
Turenne, ‘‘The general who has never 
made a mistake has not waged war for 
long.”’ 

Having carefully followed the cam- 
paign by successive steps to its conclu- 
sion, the student should make up a |'st 
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£ deductions from his study. Every 
strategieal and tactical lesson noted 
should be carefully written down, after 
whieh, and not before, he may turn 
to the remarks and criticisms of the 
author. 

A study of military history con- 
ducted along these lines will be of 
mmense value, particularly to the in- 
fantryman, since in time of war the 
creat majority of leaders of all ranks 
will be drawn from the infantry 
branch of the service. The true signi- 
ficance of the fundamental and strat- 
egie truths will be impressed indelibly 
upon his mind and the methods of the 
great captains bared to his gaze. 

It is only by study that efficiency in 
the profession of arms is to be attained, 
ind there is no study that will better 


repay the efforts of an ambitious officer 
than that of military history. 

[The study of military history by 
every officer is considered of such im- 
portance that the U. S. Infantry Asso- 
ciation has revived Colonel 
the American Campaigns, 
which has lain dormant for the past 
several years. This is certainly the 
best work covering the subject. 


Steele’s 
book on 


An 
edition was issued long before the war 
and the plates were destroyed. We 
have resurrected some of the map 
plates, and by securing the originai 
drawings from the Adjutant General 
of the Army, are enabled to reproduce 
this great set of books, and now have 
them available 
Eprror. } 


for distribution.— 
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Capt. Douglas W. Dodge, 91st Div.. Se” cae Wickham 
Capt. Elmer C. Million, 878th Inf........ Capt. Owen Summers 
Lieut. ya. Stanfield, 878th Inf........ tke Capt. Owen Summers 
Se Ee 4. _ % ” ZEROS Re peer re or . Capt. Sidney H. Negrotto 
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Lieut. _— McCormick, ee eee Col. George Chase Lewis 
Capt. H. Caitine ELLEDL As G5 > 45600000 be ead Ga Cdk Thovasceee Major Albert T. Rich 
Lieut. Eaein F. gy Pace addr tabs AelG say coal e8S vireo“ Capt. Stephen C. Marvin 
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HE SECRETARY 
mM Onited States Infantry Associa 
_ Infantry Building, Wookneton’ D. Cc. 


It gives me pleasure to propose for membership in the United States Infantry Association the 


A Pe ee ee ere tee ee Oe TS eee PS OP eee 
TE LOG. ci: gin qiih ahahhic cade RUDEGLENS ME EKe bs a0 eR Serer eee Se eee 
Rank Branch 
BE eis cknpce KébsNivece sere abekaNenas 605 $9¢0 0c be Kegphwleds s qh 
: City 
Very respectfully, 
PRN sae we Cees wnh oa bend neo eh nse odo elnmenaOEREWeepeweesneccces: 
RRR SIRS i ec 
Said Aa 0c dé wh 0s coup itaaWeeeenele sscbedanake - er man nite F ‘ 
If elected, I hereby accept membership in the U. S, tateaey fee. 5 and enclose remittance 
of $3.00 for the first year’s dues in the Infantry Association and subscription to the Inranray Jour! 
.for one year. 
- E55 6G yang WS se Chdiry «ss thvete themed) SUMNSE amr Shee see: 
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Courage and Fidelity 


This is the motto of that splendid regiment, the 10th 
Infantry. 


And as ever, they have again lived up to it. 


COURAGE—tThey have demonstrated the courage of 
their convictions that the Infantry School Recreation 


Project is the biggest thing that any branch of the serv- 
ice has ever undertaken. 


FIDELITY—tThey have demonstrated their fidelity— 
their loyalty and devotion to the Infantry by their 100 
per cent support of the project. 
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The filing time Bs shown in the Gate line on full-rate telegrams and day letters. and the time of receipt st destination as shown on aii messages 's STANDARD TIME 
Received at Commercial Nat'l Bank Bldg, 14th & G Sts, N. W. Washington, D.C. “Gray 
JB17 681 NL 1 EXTRA 1924 PEB 28 AM 2 659 
FORTTHOMAS KY 27 
SECRETARY U S INFANTRY ASSN 17. 
1115 17 ST WASHINGTON DC 


THE TENTH INFANTRY MASS MEETING TONIGHT UNANIMOUSLY PLEDGED 
US INFANTRY ASSOCIATION EIGHTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ERECTION OF 
ONE BAY AND A CORRESPONDING EIGHT BOXES OF STADIUM OF THE 
INFANTRY SCHOOL RECREATION CENTER AT FORT BENNING STOP MONEY WILL BE 
COLLECTED PAY DAY FRIDAY FEBRUARY TWENTY NINTH STOP FOR THE HONOR 
OF THE REGIMENT THE TENTH INFANTRY CLAIMS ITS USUAL HONOR OF THE 
FIRST TO GAIN OBJECTIVE STOP THE TENTH INFANTRY HOLDS ITS POSITION 
AS A RALLYING POINT FOR OTHERS 

JOSEPH F GOHN COLONEL. 


A telegram received from Colonel Gohn just in time to get in this number 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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Infantry Activities 


Activities of Sixth Infantry 


HE Sixth Infantry has just com- 

pleted one of the most trying pe- 
riods in its existence. Perhaps the 
closest similarity to the condition in 
which the regiment has been placed 
ean be found in what happened in 1863 
when, after the battle of Gettysburg, 
the Sixth was sent to New York City, 
the company organization broken up, 
and the personnel organized and 
trained as two companies of heavy 
artillery, to man the defenses of the 
harbor, remaining on this duty until 
the close of the war. 

The first of June, 1922, found the 
regiment split between stations as it 
had not been divided since the days of 
frontier duty. Regimental Headquar- 
ters, Headquarters, Howitzer and Ser- 
vice Companies, and Companies E, G, 
H, M and Headquarters Co. 2d Bat- 
talion, were at Jefferson Barracks; 
Companies F and I were at Fort 
Crook, Neb.; Companies K, L, and 
Headquarters 3d Battalion’ were at 
Fort McPherson, Ga.; while the entire 
First Battalion was at Camp McClel- 
lan, Ala., each company being prac- 
tically at its authorized peace strength. 
September 20 of the same year found 
the regiment once again assembled at 
Jefferson Barracks, but only a shadow 
of its former self, for the companies 
at the other stations had come to the 
home post with only a nucleus of ten 
men each, the remainder of the per- 
sonnel having been transferred to the 
17th Infantry at Fort Crook, and to 
the 22d Infantry at Fort McPherson. 
Not only had the regiment been de- 
pleted in strength, but the companies 
so broken up had transferred pro rata 





shares of their company funds with t!.. 
men, together with the major part 
their recreation room equipment, so 
that eight companies now found them- 
selves with a personnel of ten mn 
each, a company fund of less than 
$50.00, and practically no equipment 
for recreation rooms. 

No time was lost in building up the 
units. Companies F and I, which ar- 
rived at Jefferson Barracks on June 
19, were the first to be reeruited and 
by October 1 had nearly reached their 
authorized strength, being aided by 
the breaking up of Headquarters Com- 
pany 2d Battalion, and Howitzer 
Company. K and L then received the 
most attention, it being the desire to 
have two battalions as near full 
strength as possible in contemplation 
of their expected use in the summer 
training camps. With this in mind a 
vigorous training program, including 
specialist schools, was pushed through- 
out the winter and spring. Recreation 
was not lost sight of, however. Mov- 
ing pictures were held four nights a 
week in the Post Hall; bowling and 
basketball leagues were started, and 
amateur boxing contests, participated 
in by soldiers and men from the va- 
rious athletic clubs in the city, were 
held monthly. The tryouts for the 
Western A. A. U. Boxing Champion- 
ships took place in the post in April. 
In May the Second Annual Military 
and Civilian Horse Show was held on 
the parade ground in front of thie 
grandstand, the entire ring being sur- 
rounded by gaily decorated boxes 
which were occupied by the officers 
and their families and the most prom- 
nent people in St. Louis. This show, 
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whieh has become an annual event at 
‘he post since the arrival of the Sixth 
Infantry, is the leading event of its 
kind in this section of the country, 
bringing out the finest harness and 
saddle horses in St. Louis and vicinity. 
On May 21 the regiment, less the 
ist Battalion, went by train to Camp 
Custer, Mich., where it took a promi- 
nent part in contributing to the suc- 
cess of the largest and most successful 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp held 
in 1923. The Sixth Infantry furnished 
the Camp Commander, Col. H. E. 
Yates; the Adjutant, Lieut. R. A. By- 
ers; the Executive Officer, Capt. H. L. 
Harries, and a large number of com- 
pany officers, together with many en- 
listed men as first sergeants, mess ser- 
geants, cooks and clerks. Many of the 
officers comprising the Tactical Pool, 
which functioned during the R. O. 
T. C., O. R. C., and National Guard 
camps during June and July, were 
drawn from the Sixth, and the regi- 
ment furnished its full 50 per cent of 
the infantry troops used in demonstra- 
tions throughout the entire summer. 
At the close of the camp the regi- 
ment turned to rifle practice, which 
was interrupted by the departure of 
Companies F, G and H for Camp 
Perry, Ohio, for duty in connection 
with the National Matches. The re- 
mainder of the regiment returned to 
Jefferson Barracks after the first eche- 
lon had completed rifle practice, in or- 
der to prepare for the International 
Air Meet and Pulitzer Races, held at 
the Normandie Field north of St. 
Louis on October 1, 2 and 3. The 1st 
Battalion went to the St. Charles Rifle 
Range of the National Guard in the 
middle of September, and on Septem- 
ber 28 the 3d Battalion, plus Com- 
pany E, moved to the aviation field and 


pitched camp. During the three days 
of the meet these troops took complete 
charge of the policing of the field and 
the parking of automobiles, handling 
the problem to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the officials, despite the im- 
mense crowds which thronged the in- 
closure. It was estimated that on the 
closing day 90,000 persons witnessed 
the exhibitions, which ranged from the 
giant Shenandoah to the ‘‘baby 
blimps’’ from Scott Field with their 
two-man crews, and from the great 
Barling Bomber to the flivver plane of 
the ill-fated Sperry. 

Company E now returned to Jeffer- 
son Barracks, while the 3d Battalion 
went direct to St. Charles to complete 
its rifle practice, the 1st Battalion hav- 
ing already returned to the Barracks. 
The 2d Battalion followed the 3d on 
October 21, and November 7 found the 
entire regiment again assembled at its 
home station to commence the period 
of garrison training. Social activities 
and athletics, which, with the possible 
exception of the polo games at Camp 
Custer, in which the Sixth triumphed 
over the mounted organizations at the 
camp, had been kept in the background 
by the press of work, were now re- 
sumed. Organization Day was cele- 
brated with appropriate ceremonies on 
November 4, the anniversary of the 
Crossing of the Meuse. Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Days brought the usual 
large dinners at the General Mess, un- 
der the competent direction of Capt. 
E. N. Frakes, while for New Year’s 
dinner the mess was turned over to the 
Chamber of Commerce of St. . Louis, 
who furnished a splendid feed. The 
Masquerade Ball given on New Year’s 
Eve by Company C was voted a huge 
success by all who attended. 

The regiment is very fortunate in 
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its present home which, in 1827, it 
helped to build. Bowling, basketball, 
baseball and moving pictures are com- 
mon to most posts, although even there 
Jefferson Barracks has the edge on 
many by getting the feature pictures 
at an earlier date, owing to its close 
proximity to St. Louis, but how many 
posts can boast of a monthly boxing 
show, with some of the best amateur 
talent in the country appearing in the 
bouts? Or a large, well-equipped 
swimming pool on the post itself? In 
addition there is a dance every Satur- 
day night for the enlisted men, which 
is always well attended, and the Ser- 
vice Club is open daily under the su- 
pervision of the able hostess, Miss Lu- 
bey, where the men can meet their 
families and friends. 

The officers have their fortnightly 
dance and the ladies their weekly 
bridge club, in addition to the numer- 
ous parties that are continually going 
on, while many have formed close 
friendships with the people in the city 
and spend many evenings there. In 
fact, ever since numerous prominent 
St. Louis people attended the first mili- 
tary ball ever given at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, on January 18, 1827, the rela- 
tions between the post and the city 
have been notably close and cordial. 
Hardly an event of civic interest takes 
place, from an Armistice Day parade 
to ‘‘Shocker Day’’ at the American 
League Baseball Park, but the troops 
at Jefferson Barracks are asked to par- 
ticipate, while the post always keeps 
open house for any St. Louisians who 
care to visit it and see for themselves 
what goes on in the life of a soldier 
from day to day. A special effort has 
been made in the past year to interest 
the schools in Army activities, and dur- 
ing the spring it was a common sight 


to see a group of from twenty to f rty 
school children, accompanied by : cir 


teachers and escorted by an officer de- 


tailed from headquarters, going arcind 
the post and being shown the points of 
special interest. During the fal! the 


post was visited by the Missouri Bank. 
ers’ Convention, as well as by General 
Haller of the Polish Army, and by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colombian 
Army. Many of the officers are mem- 
bers of the Military Order of the World 
War and attend the delightful monthly 
meetings held in the city, which are 
always addressed by some person of na- 
tional prominence. 

Considering the handicaps under 
which it has been placed, we feel that 
the Sixty Infantry has, during the past 
year, acquitted itself in a manner en- 
tirely worthy of its long and glorious 
traditions in that it built up, almost 
from a skeleton, an organization which 
stood the arduous tests imposed on it 
by the summer training camps. The 
rough spots are not all behind us yet, 
for we must maintain the numerical 
strength of the regiment by a strenuous 
recruiting campaign, and at the same 
time prepare for the summer duty, but 
we have every confidence that these 
problems will also be met with the 
same spirit and determination that 
have in the past led the Sixth Infan- 
try triumphantly over all obstacles. 


® 


Seventh Infantry Organization 
Day 

N January 8, 1924, the Seventh In- 

fantry at Vancouver Barracks cel- 
ebrated its organization day, that day 
being the anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans, fought in 1815. The 
date was selected for two reasons: 
first, it commemorated the first entry 
of the entire regiment into battle ; and, 
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nd, it commemorated the glorious 

tory at New Orleans. 

‘he program for the day called for 
a parade of the famous Seventh In- 
fantry band at Reveille, playing stir- 
ring musie, followed by breakfast, af- 
ter which the regiment was to assemble 
for a review and eseort to the Color. 

At 10:30 o’elock the regiment was 
marched to the Post Gymnasium, where 
the following exercises took place: 


Selection... Seventh Infantry Band 
Invoeation.....Chaplain B. F. Bronson 
Reading of Regimental Citations 
and Official Commendatory 
Ordet®..cctenntueuide Capt. R. O. Poage 
Conspieuous Events and Traditions 
of the Regiment..Capt. W. A. Collier 
Address—‘ The Spirit of the 
Seventh’’; Commanding Officer 
Col. Willey Howell 
Ade iress—‘‘ Organization Day”’ 
Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn 
Presentation of Reeruits to the Colors 
Selection......Seventh Infantry Band 


The gymnasium was handsomely dec- 
orated with a display of the old colors 
of the regiment, carried through the 
various wars and campaigns, and now 
bearing the signs of service to our 
country. The traditional cotton bale, 
bearing the inseription, 1815, was 
given a conspicuous position. 

The remainder of the day was spent 
in holiday fashion and in the evening 
a regimental dance was held in the Ser- 
vice Club. 

The address of the Regimental Com- 
mander, Col. Willey Howell, on ‘‘The 
Spirit of the Seventh Infantry,’’ is of 
interest to all infantrymen: 

We are met together, today, to do 
honor to the name of our beloved regi- 
ment, whieh, almost at this hour one 
hundred and nine years ago, helped to 
conquer the valiant British redeoat at 
the Battle of New Orleans. In passing 
we should not neglect to direct a rev- 
erent thought to the memory of those 


fine American soldiers whose names, in 
days gone by, were written on the rolls 
of the regiment even as our own now 
stand inseribed there. 

The Seventh U. S. Infantry was or- 
ganized originally under the act of 
Congress approved July 16, 1798. Af- 
ter an existence of less than two years 
it was honorably mustered out of the 
service on June 15, 1800, under an 
act approved May 4, 1800. 

The regiment was again organized 
on the 3d of May, 1808, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of April 
12, 1808. At the consolidation which 
took place soon after the Battle of New 
Orleans in 1815, the personnel was 
combined with that of the 2d, 3d, and 
44th regiments to form a new Ist In- 
fantry; and a new 7th Infantry was 
formed from the personnel of the 8th, 
10th, 36th, and 38th regiments on May 
17, 1815, practically at the same time. 
It is thus seen that our regiment has 
continuously formed an integral part 
of the Army of the United States for 
nearly one hundred and sixteen years. 

The first engagement in which any 
organization of the regiment took part 
was the Battle of Tippecanoe, near the 
present town of Lafayette, Indiana, on 
November 7, 1811. Our troops were 
commanded by Gen. William Henry 
Harrison, later a President of the 
United States. The Indians against 
whom they fought were routed with 
great slaughter. The next engagement 
was fought also with the Indians, on 
September 4 and 12, 1812, at Fort 
Harrison, new Terre Haute, Indiana. 
In late December of 1814 and early 
January, 1815, the regiment as a whole 
took part in the operations of Gen. 
Andrew Jackson around New Orleans. 
Of these operations we name as the 
most important the Battle of New Or- 
leans on January 8 and 9, 1815. We 
have adopted as our Organization Day 
the anniversary of this battle. 

Following years of fairly peaceful 
service in which only the Indian Wars 
of 1817, 1839, 1840, 1841 and 1842 in 
Florida and Georgia engaged the at- 
tention of its detachments, the regi- 
ment found itself at Fort Brown, 
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Texas, in 1846, during the opening epi- 
sodes of the Mexican War. Followed 
thereupon Monterey, Cerro Gordo, Con- 
treras, Cherubusco, Chapultepec and 
City of Mexico, all names blazoned in 
glowing colors in the history of Ameri- 
ean arms. Next came the Civil War, 
where again the regiment distinguished 
itself at Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville and Gettysburg. During the years 
from 1869 to 1891, our organization 
passed through the period of service 
now known as the ‘‘Winning of the 
West’’ during which it fought many 
engagements with the Indians in the 
bleak Wyoming, Dakota and Montana 
hills. In 1898, in Cuba, the regiment 
played its part at El Caney. During 
the Philippine Insurrection, its opera- 
tions terrain was in Samar. I do not 
need to recount to you the service ren- 
dered as a part of the 3d Division in 
France. Many of you were there witli 
the regiment and some there are who 
wear on their right arms the golden 
stripes of wounds received on those 
bloody fields. You have thus seen, in 
brief, that wherever the flag of our 
beloved country has waved in battle 
there our regiment has been present 
and that its history is closely entwined 
with nearly the entire history of the 
United States. 

However, it has not been my inten- 
tion merely to \recount to you, my 
comrades, the series of events through 
which we have passed from 1808 until 
the present day but to use a very lim- 
ited survey of those events as a means 
of impressing upon you the fact that 
the spirit of our regiment is ‘‘Service’’ 
—service in peace when the times are 
those of peace, service in war when 
our country has called, but always ser- 
vice, to the fullest extent of our phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual powers. Our 
regimental motto, as you know, is 
*‘Volens et Potens,’’ meaning ‘‘ Will 
and Power’’—the will and the power 
to render service, of any kind required 
of us by our country. The 7th Infan- 
try, be it remarked, does not interpret 
the word ‘‘Service’’ in any narrow 
sense, but in accordance with the 
broadest meaning of which it is ca- 





pable. To us, it signifies the most un. 
swerving loyalty to our country, to 
those officers who have been appointed 
to command us, to our comrades of 
other branches and regiments and to 
each other. It includes the spirit of 
team play and cooperation, without 
which modern armies can not be 
successfully grouped and operated. It 
covers energy, initiative and enter. 
prise in war and in peace; the com- 
plete, faithful and prompt execution 
of orders and instructions; the spirit 
of ‘‘never-say-die,’’ whether confront- 
ed with the adverse conditions of peace 
time parsimony or with the thrilling 
demand to ‘‘take that position at all 
costs.’’ In short, it covers and in- 
eludes all the virtues which we, as 
soldiers, may claim as our special 
property. 

You have seen, my comrades, that 
those who have gone before us have 
given much of this sort of service and 
have asked little in return. We shall 
emulate them with all the faith of 
which we are capable, that those who 
follow hereafter may likewise with 
pride point to us as having set them 
an example worthy of their best efforts 
to follow. 


Extracts from the address of Capt. 
W. A. Collier call to mind some of the 
gallant exploits and traditions of the 
7th Infantry: 

In 1811, one company of this regi- 
ment was selected, with a small num- 
ber of other regular troops, to lead the 
militia of the State of Indiana against 
the Shawnee Indians, bent on massa- 
ereing and plundering the white set- 
tlers in that part of the country. The 
vigorous and intrepid charges of the 
7th Infantry troops in the Battle of 
Tippecanoe resulted in a special letter 
of approbation from the Governor of 
the State, William H. Harrison. 

In the War of 1812, at the Battle of 
Fort Harrison, Indiana, against In- 
dians, fighting under British influence, 
Capt. Zachary Taylor, of the 7th In- 
fantry, with a mere handful of men, 
bravely defended the fort against 4 
foree numbering about seven hundred. 
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The gallant defense of Captain Taylor 
won both himself and the regiment 
high reputation from all parts of the 
country. At this time, the regiment 
won the distinction of having the first, 
and now the oldest, brevet rank be- 
stowed upon an officer for gallantry in 
action, the brevet of major to Capt. 
Zachary Taylor, later the twelfth 
President of the United States. 

The Battle of New Orleans, around 
which our Organization Day is cen- 
tered, found our regiment fighting 
against veteran troops of the British 
Army. The valor and perseverance 
displayed by our regiment at this bat- 
tle were brilliant and almost unparal- 
leled. The regiment was given the 
right of the line, where they made en- 
trenchments of cotton bales, until red- 
hot shells from British batteries set 
them afire. Three times the enemy ad- 
vanced at the charge against our regi- 
ment, and each time were driven back 
with terrific rifle fire at almost point- 
blank range. Our regiment on that 
day proved itself upon the field of bat- 
tle. They had routed enemy troops to 
whom defeat was unknown. Even to- 
day the citizens of New Orleans hold 
this regiment very near to their hearts. 
Should any of you visit the historical 
museum of that city, you will find 
many relies of the 7th Infantry. On 
the wall therein our regimental motto, 
‘‘Volens et Potens,’’ is inseribed, with 
the words ‘‘7th United States Infan- 
try Regiment, the Defenders of New 
Orleans.”’ 

During the Seminole Indian War of 
1840 to 1842, in the Everglades of 
southern Florida, the conduct of the 
7th Infantry was such as to prompt 
General Taylor, in his official report to 
the War Department, to refer to our 
regiment as follows: ‘‘Bravery, zeal 
and forbearanee, characterized at all 
times both officers and men of the 7th 
Regiment of Infantry.’’ I will relate 
one ineident that oeeurred while our 
regiment was engaged in this war. A 
party consisting of a 2d Lieutenant 
Sherwood, a sergeant-major, and ten 
privates of the regiment, were escort- 
lug a lady of the regiment, who had 


been visiting her sick husband, from 
Micanopy to Watkahoota, Florida, 
when they were attacked by a large 
band of Indians. They received the 
arrows and fire of the redskins, fol- 
lowed immediately by the war whoop 
and savage yells. The lieutenant ral- 
lied his escort, determined to stand his 
ground and to protect the lady. Fight- 
ing hand to hand with the savages 
as they advanced upon them, until ex- 
hausted from loss of blood and over- 
powered by numbers, they fell, a sac- 
rifice to their own intrepidity and 
bravery. The conduct of a Private 
Burlingham of Company C, 7th Infan- 
try, received high praise. He, alone 
and mortally wounded, protected the 
body of this lady from the merciless 
brutalities of the savages. 

The Mexican War found our regi- 
ment under General Scott’s command 
advancing from Vera Cruz to the City 
of Mexico. In 1847, the regiment was 
placed in line to storm the heights of 
Cerro Gordo, which was performed 
with brilliant success, our colors being 
placed on the enemy works. A Sgt. 
Thomas Henry of the regiment was 
one of the first to seale the walls, and 
with his own hands hauled down the 
national standard of Mexico from the 
fort. For this and other similar feats 
Sergeant Henry was commissioned in 
the regiment. This same year a detail 
of volunteers from the 7th Infantry, 
formed a storming party for the at- 
tack on the works of Chapultepec. Fol- 
lowing the capture of that fortification 
our colors were with the first to enter 
the City of Mexico. 

In 1862, at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, in the Civil War, as a part of 
Sykes’s Regulars (Army of the Poto- 
mac), the regiment displayed great 
bravery and distinguished itself by 
holding for twelve hours a position 
only eighty yards in front of a stone 
wall protecting the Confederate forces. 
For their gallantry during this battle 
the regiment was presented a new set 
of colors by the War Department. 

At the battle of Chancellorsville the 
following year a Corporal O’Neil of 
Company E, 7th Infantry, was particu- 
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larly mentioned for his gallantry in 
picking up and carrying the colors af- 
ter the color bearer had been shot 
down. Congress awarded this soldier 
the Medal of Honor for his valor. 

In 1877, while campaigning against 
the hostile Sioux Indians, the regiment 
had the distinction of having three 
more of its soldiers awarded the 
Medal of Honor for their bravery in 
volunteering and carrying dispatches 
through the Indian lines to a besieged 
column, cut off from the main com- 
mand. 

This same year, while fighting the 
Nez Perce Indians in Montana, a Sgt. 
Patrick Rogan, 7th Infantry, was dec- 
orated by Congress for rescuing his 
company commander, who was shot 
through both thighs while leading a 
charge. 

July 1, 1898, found the regiment at 
El Caney, Cuba, around which the 
Spaniards were intrenched. General 
Chaffee selected the 7th Infantry to 
lead the attack of his brigade upon 
El Viso, a stone fort, which was the 
key to the Spanish position. 

In the Samar Campaign of the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection, the regiment took 
part in much scouting and hard field 
service. 

The excellent work of the regiment 
during the World War need not be re- 
counted at this time. Among those 
cited for exceptionally meritorious ser- 
vice is: 

Charles Seagraves, first lieutenant, 
7th Infantry, for extraordinary hero- 
ism in action at Fossoy, France, July 
14-15, 1918. During the intense ar- 
tillery bombardment preceding the sec- 
ond battle of the Marne, Lieutenant 
Seagraves (then a sergeant) volun- 
teered to re-establish broken liaison 
with with his company post of com- 
mand. While carrying messages he 
was twice captured by groups of the 
enemy, but each time he escaped, kill- 
ing five of his captors. On returning 
to his platoon’s position and finding 
that every member of it had been killed 
or captured, he organized a group of 
100 men from his own and other com- 
panies and closed the breach of 500 


meters in the line. Shortly afterwar: 
he went out alone and, locating « 
enemy machine gun, captured the e: 
tire crew singlehanded. 

Another member of this regimen, 
while on the Marne river, swam to t)c 
enemy side with rope attached to h's 
body and rescued a wounded Frenc) 
soldier, all the time under a galling fire 


from enemy machine guns. 


General Kuhn’s talk on ‘‘Organiz: 
tion Day’’ was both congratulatory 
and inspiring. From his long and va- 
ried experience with troops, in this 
country and abroad, the General ex- 
pressed his comparison in favor of the 
7th Infantry. 

At the presentation of the recruits 
to the colors, the newest members of 
the regiment were marched from the 
rear of the hall by the oldest non-com- 
missioned officer of the regiment and 
formed in line facing the Regimental 
Colors. 1st Sgt. Harry C. Jones, who 
retires during the month, having over 
thirty years’ active service to his 
credit, then addressed them, saying: 
‘‘The oldest non-commissioned officer 
of the 7th Infantry presents the new- 
est members of the 7th Infantry to the 
Colors,’’ and all rendered the salute 
to the Colors. 

An attractive four-page folder, con- 
taining a list of events for the day, a 
brief history of the regiment from its 
organization in 1798, to its service in 
the Army of Occupation, Germany, in 
1919, and the regimental song, was 
presented to each member of the 
regiment. 


® 


16th Infantry Retires Old Color 


HE regimental colors of the 16th 
Infantry, which accompanied this 
grand old regiment throughout its ser- 
vice in the World War as a unit of the 
Ist Division, were retired at Governors 
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island, N. Y., on January 4 They 
vere replaced by a new color recently 
received. 

Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, who as 
colonel of the regiment, took this color 
to Franee in 1917, was present and 
took a leading part in the ceremonies. 

A regimental review was held in 
Battery Park, New York City, at which 
the old colors were removed from the 
pike and the new colors placed thereon 
by General Hines. After conferring 
the new colors on the regiment, Gen- 
eral Hines spoke of his service in the 
regiment and its deeds of valor in 
Franee—deeds of which every member 
of the regiment should be proud—and 
of the basie foundation of a good sol- 
dier’s service—loyalty to those above 
one and loyalty to those under one. 
He also spoke of the beauty of the new 
colors and the honorable and unblem- 
ished past of the 16th Infantry as ex- 
emplified in these colors, bearing 22 
battle streamers and the regiment’s 
coat of arms. 

Following the review in Battery 
Park, the regiment assembled in the 
Chapel of St. Cornelius the Centurion, 
Governors Island, N. Y. The new col- 
ors were placed on the altar by Chap- 
lain Edmund B. Smith and blessed— 
consecrating the colors and those who 
serve it to uphold the traditions of the 
regiment, the country and its proud 
name and the liberties of its citizens. 
The ehaplain then received the old 
color for preservation and display in 
the chapel, where it adjoins over 100 
colors of various units of the army 
dating back to the very first organiza- 
tion of the United States Army. 

General Hines then spoke a few 
words to the regiment, impressing on 
each member that these battle-scarred 
colors were worthy to join in the as- 


sembled colors of other wars and other 
periods of the country’s struggles and 
progress through the loyal service of 
the men who had fought, bled, and 
died for their country under its folds. 
Col. Charles Gerhardt, commanding 
the 16th Infantry, expressed the appre- 
ciation of the officers and men of the 
regiment to General Hines for his kind- 
ness in coming to present the new col- 
ors to the 16th Infantry, and pledged 
the regiment to uphold the traditions 
of the past and carry on the excellent 
work of this regiment; that the officers 
and men would strive to always live up 
to the motto of the regiment, ‘‘ Always 
prepared,’’ and to be ready for any 
service the 16th Infantry may be 
ealled on to perform. 
® 
Army Publicity in New England 
URING the past year the 5th In- 
fantry has accomplished much in 
the way of publicity for the regular 
Army throughout New England. The 
5th came to the Coast Artillery forts 
in Portland Harbor in 1922 and was 
received in the most friendly and cor- 
dial spirit possible by the city of Port- 
land. During the year 1923 units of 
the regiment have participated in af- 
fairs in many New England cities and 
everywhere have received a friendly 
welcome and have made many friends. 
The regimental band, with its ‘‘fly- 
ing bugle corps,’’ has been in especial 
demand. It has given concerts or as- 
sisted in civic celebrations in Boston, 
Fitchburg, Hudson, Leominster, Low- 
ell, Clinton, Worcester, Springfield, 
Ayer, Gloucester, North Adams, Marl- 
boro, Littleton, Webster and Maynard, 
in Massachusetts; in Portland, Lewis- 
ton, Gardner, Augusta, Bangor, Water- 
ville, Skowhegan, Rockland, Belfast 
and Bath, in Maine, and in Ports- 
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mouth and Dover, N. H. A concert 
given in the Copley Plaza Hotel in 
Boston and broadcasted by station 
WNAC brought letters of appreciation 
from radio fans seattered over a wide 
area. 

The regiment has furnished battal- 
ions for important historical anniver- 
saries, such as Patriot’s Day, the an- 
niversary of Lexington and Concord, 
in Portland; the tercentenaries at 
Portsmouth and Dover, N. H., and at 
Gloucester, Mass.; the Armistice Day 
celebration and military demonstration 
at Haverhill, Mass., lasting five days, 
and others of a like nature. 

The regimental baseball team, cham- 
pions of the 1st Corps Area, has been 
a means of contact with the public. 
Out of 26 games played, 23 were won. 
The regiment also won the annual field 
and track meet at Camp Devens in 
which school and college athletes com- 
peted. 

Much local interest was aroused by 
the visit of Lieut. Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
to Camp Devens in July as the guest 
of the 5th. General Miles, a native 
of Massachusetts, commanded the regi- 
ment for many years during some of 
its most severe Indian campaigns and 
his visit to his old regiment received 
wide publicity through the newspapers 
of New England. 

During the summer training periods 
at Camp Devens, lasting five months, 
the regiment cooperated with the press 
bureau maintained there. By means of 
its efficient service accounts of the eur- 
rent activities of the regiment, as well 
as feature stories and stories of inter- 
esting events in the past history of the 
regiment, were published frequently in 
nearly all papers throughout New Eng- 
land. The experience of the Fifth has 
demonstrated that newspapers are not 





only willing to devote space to t 
regular Army but are anxious to o))- 
tain such material provided it has 
something of either local or genera! 
interest. 
® 
Pistol Target 

Sears P. S. WOOD, 65th Infantry, 

has made a valuable suggestion to 
the Chief of Infantry with respect to 
the regulation pistol target. He pro- 
poses to make sheets containing the 
bull’s-eye and the first five rings, tlie 
same to be pasted over the target when 
it has become so mutilated that a 
change is necessary. This will effect a 
great saving of target paper and labor 
in the preparation of targets for firing. 
The idea has been passed on to the 
Infantry Board for consideration. 

® 

Company H, 4th Inf., Celebrates 

HRISTMAS at an army post! 

What does it suggest to the en- 
listed personnel? Well, we all know 
that it means an unusually hilarious 
holiday spirit and a fine dinner, a real 
Christmas dinner. 

This year Company H, 4th Infan- 
try, commanded by Ist Lieut. R. L 
Nesbit, decided to do something dif 
ferent than it had been accustomed 
to doing. Namely, publishing an an- 
nual, a favor, if you please. Each man 
had his picture, his nickname and 4 
brief extract from his service record 
inserted. This with a few cartoons, 
some of the most common company ex- 
pressions and the Christmas Eve dance 
and dinner programs all in a neat lit- 
tle booklet, gave each one present some- 
thing that was well worth keeping and 
treasuring. For with it he doesn’t have 
to rely on his memory to recall the 
event nor the members of the com- 
pany. 
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Varying from the usual plan, the 
hristmas dinner was served Christ- 
as Eve and took on the air of a for- 
al dinner dance. The members of the 
ompany invited their friends and fam- 

lies to dinner. Former members of 

the company were also guests of the 
evening. The dinner was a very de- 
lightful seven-course affair and was 
served with all the pomp and style of 

a fashionable dinner party. Much 

credit is due mess Sgt. Charles M. God- 

frey for the success of the dinner and 
party. 

Following the dinner the guests ad- 
journed to the Day Room and gathered 
around the Christmas tree until the 
dining hall could be cleared for dane- 
ing. The rest of the evening was 
taken up by dancing. The post or- 
chestra furnished splendid music for 
the rest of the evening’s entertainment. 
It was with a feeling of regret that the 
party finally ended and all of the 
guests declared that they couldn’t pos- 
sibly have enjoyed themselves more. 

The guests of honor were Col. and 
Mrs. Ira C. Welborn, the post and regi- 
mental commander. Among the other 
guests were Major and Mrs. Over- 
holser, Chaplain and Mrs. Lane, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Cambre, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Schaffer and Misses Clark 
and Wileox. 

® 
35th Infantry Officers Qualify 


HE 35th Infantry, which is domi- 

ciled in Hawaii, the ‘‘Outpost of 
the Pacifie,’’ feels that it has justly 
added prestige to its inspiring and 
puissant motto of ‘‘Take arms’’ by 
successfully making of each officer in 
the regiment, with the exception of 
four whose service in the Army is fif- 
teen years or more, either an ‘‘expert,’’ 
‘‘sharpshooter’’ or ‘‘marksman’’ with 


the .45 caliber pistol. One hundred 
per cent have qualified. And if you 
add the two who qualified who were 
not required to fire, the regimental 
surgeon and the band leader, you have 
even more than 100 per cent. 

When it is stated that 100 per cent 
have qualified it means not 100 per 
cent of those who fired but 100 per 
cent of all those who were required to 
fire, for there are 53 officers and one 
warrant officer assigned to the regi- 
ment, and except for the four whose 
service in years relieves them under 
the regulations from firing, 50 quali- 
fied. In this group of 50, 32 passed 
above the required 80 per cent, making 
them all ‘‘experts.’’ Their average 
per cent was .8555. Seventeen of the 
group, or 34 per cent, qualified as 
‘‘sharpshooters’’ with an average per 
eent of .7585, and one made ‘‘marks- 


.man’’ with a seore of .6547. 


The regiment is proud of its accom- 
plishment and believes that it has es- 
tablished a record throughout the regi- 
ments in the army. The keenness with 
which the officers approached the task 
before them and the spirit of deter- 
mination to win was inspiring. On 
no one mission in the past has there 
been displayed the cooperation and 
resolution which characterized their 
combined efforts as was displayed in 
this firing. That the regiment estab- 
lished for itself a new record was due, 
not to the presence of good shots, but 
to the will to win. 

® 
16th Infantry Royally Entertained 


RIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES 
reviewed the provisional brigade 
composed of the 16th Infantry and the 
13th Coast Defense Command of the 
New York National Guard at the lat- 
ter’s spacious armory in Brooklyn, on 
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the evening of January 25. Col. 
Charles Gerhardt, 16th Infantry, com- 
manded the brigade and Col. Sydney 
Grant acted as his executive officer. 
Preceding the review, units of the 16th 
Infantry gave some interesting demon- 
strations, including a formal ‘guard 
mount; a platoon attack supported by 
Infantry weapons; hayonet combat, 
and mass recreational games. The 13th 
Coast Defense Command units demon- 
strated their excellence at close order 
drill and the technique of artillery fire 
drill. 

Following the review the 13th Coast 
Defense Command was the host at a 
delightful dinner and dance at which 
the 16th Infantry were the guests of 
honor. 


® 
Send the News Home 


PEAKING of Army publicity, 

Lieut. Elam L. Stewart, command- 
ing the 5th Tank Company at Fort 
Benj. Harrison, Indiana, has adopted 
the policy of getting the Army in 
touch with parents of men in his or- 
ganization by sending home a copy of 
the Fifth Corps News, published at 
that station, and marking any news of 
importance that pertains to the men 
in his company. Lieutenant Stewart, 
having had some experience in news- 
paper work, has taken charge of the 
correspondence for the company and 
supervises the stories and sometimes 
re-writes them for publication. An 
example of this method during the 
past summer may be of value to other 
organization commanders. One of the 
men in the company applied for ad- 
mission to the C. M. T. C. at Camp 
Knox, Ky., and after attendance at 
that camp won honorable mention for 
his ability as an assistant instructor 
and was recommended for a commis- 





sion in the O. R. C., even though it w:. 
his first year at one of the civiliay 
camps. An article telling all of these 
‘ets was sent to his home town papcr 
for publication in the form of a news 
bulletin from the camp. All news of 
the organization pertaining to promo- 
tions, athletics, and other matters per- 
taining to schedule of training and the 
non-coms who might assist in the car- 
rying on of the work in the summer 
training camps is good material for 
publication and distribution to the 
homes of the men in the company. 


® 
New Machine Gun Sight 


ACHINE gunners throughout the 
Infantry will be interested in the 
specifications of a new improved ma- 
chine gun sight proposed by the In- 
fantry Board. In general it is pref- 
erably a straight telescope which may 
be mounted on the left side plate of 
the gun. If one can be devised that wil! 
stand the vibration of the gun when 
firing, a prismatic type is favored. 
The details of the sight may be 
briefly described as one with a three 
to four power, with a field of view of 
at least 12 degrees. The reticule is to 
be a fixed horizontal wire with no 
seales and with a vertical wire capable 
of a movement of 75 mils on each side 
of the normal. In case a movable wire 
cannot be devised, provision must be 
made for moving the telescope in azi- 
muth at least 75 mils on either side of 
the normal. A movement of 200 mils 
in elevation is to be provided for. The 
scales will consist of an azimuth scale 
in mils and a range scale in yards 
placed on a removable dise so that if 
new ammunition is adopted, range 
seales to conform to its ballistic prop- 
erties may be issued to replace the «ld 
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scales without making the sight ob- 
solete. 

This is one of the important meas- 
ures before the Infantry Board at this 
time. One that will require the best 
thought of the Infantry. If you have 
any ideas based on experience the 
Board ‘should be given the advantage 
of them. 

® 


3d Infantry Winter Sports 


HE long-expected winter arrived 

with a vengeance on December 29, 
1923. With the mercury bobbing down 
to 32 degrees below zero and eight 
inches of snow on the level, it was suffi- 
ciently eold to require an Esquimau to 
change his B. V. D.’s and enough snow 
to keep a Swiss from becoming home- 
sick. 

Winter sports have been an impor- 
tant part of the training at Fort Snell- 
ing for a number of years and the 
program was set to begin early in No- 
vember, the usual time for the wintry 
blasts to strike in this latitude. The 
indulgence in these sports are compul- 
sory, but, however, a certain choice of 
selection is left to the officers and men, 
with the provision that all men must be 
able to operate on skis. This require- 
ment results in the regimental com- 
mander having under his command an 

itire Infantry organization that can 
move expeditiously in unusual weather 
conditions. 

The program is as follows: 

(a) Iee Hoekey: Inter-company 


league. 
(b) Ski-Jumping: Selected by the 
individual. 
(ec) Cross-Country Skiing: Com- 
pany details. 
(d) Snowshoeing: Company details. 
(e) Curling: Inter-company league. 
The ‘‘Fox News’’ Motion Picture 
Company, which runs a news bureau 


for current events in the moving pic- 
ture line, sent their representative on 
January 10 this year to take shots at 
the ‘‘Army on Skis,’’ and the 3d In- 
fantry will be placed before the gen- 
eral public. 

Toboggans are provided to carry the 
machine guns, trench mortars, and 
37mm. guns ; communication equipment 
is likewise transported, and sufficient 
large work sleds which are used daily 
in transporting supplies about the post 
ean replace the escort wagon. 

To play ice-hockey, the primary re- 
quirement of course is ability to skate; 
next in importance to skating is speed. 
Hockey is a fast and furious game, 
where speed counts for everything. A 
hockey player must be able to start, 
stop and turn, in a flash, with sure- 
ness of balance. Hockey is a healthful 
winter recreation and it has the addi- 
tional pleasure of keen contest. 

Every man in the regiment has a 
pair of skis and each company about 
15 pairs of snowshoes, all of which are 
company property. Practice and de- 
velopment of proper muscles thereby 
are all that is needed to accomplisn 
one in their use. 

Curling is an old game and was 
played in many European countries 
before receiving its stimulus by the 
formation of curling clubs in Scotland 
about a century ago. Since then it 
has been introduced successfully in 
Canada and the United States. One 
can compare it with bowling to the 
extent that it is played on a rink, 
shaped like a bowling alley; the bowl- 
ing object is not a ball but a stone 
weighing 42 pounds, with a handle at- 
tached to the upper surface for the 
hand to grasp to make the delivery and 
give the proper twist or curl to the 
stone. There are in the United States 
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about 40 curling clubs with a total 
membership of 800. 

Withal, winter sports fill their re- 
quirement, they give a man endurance, 
develop his ability to move expeditious- 
ly under seemingly difficult conditions 
and teach him how to live with pleas- 
ure and comfort and to care for him- 
self under conditions that many un- 
trained could not survive. 


® 


Seventh Infantry Polo Notes 


S a result of the victorious out- 
come of the Pacifie Northwest 
Polo Tournament last October, the 7th 
Infantry has increased its polo squad, 
and in addition has purchased some 
promising ponies to work on during 
the coming season. The regiment sent 
Capt. Thomas A. Harris, a member of 
the polo team, together with Lieutenant 
Ludwig, regimental veterinarian, to 
eastern Oregon, where they spent about 
one month selecting ponies. 

Thirty head of well-pointed, polo 
type ponies were shipped to the regi- 
ment by these officers from Prineville, 
Ore. After the period of quarantine 
and other veterinary regulations the 
animals have been placed in a polo 
stable with the regular team mounts 
and have commenced training with 
very favorable results. Considering 
that on December 1, 1923, these ani- 
mals were running wild on the range, 
the enlisted stable details, under Ser- 
geant Babb, deserves well-earned com- 
mendation for the efficient gentling 
and early training. 

Following the old rule, ‘‘ Kindness 
is the best policy,’’ gave the best re- 
sults. 

The 7th Infantry is now able to turn 
out three polo teams—the 7th Infantry 
team, consisting of: 


No. 1—Capt. W. A. Collier 
No. 2—Capt. K. B. Wise (team 
captain ) 
No. 3—Lieut. F. H. Strickland 
No. 4—Capt. T. A. Harris 
and the remaining squad members to 
teams according to their polo exp: 
rience : 
Second Team: 
Capt. S. C. Hilton 
Lieut. W. F. Browder 
Lieut. A. P. Kitson 
Lieut. Arthur L. Shreve 
Third Team: 
Capt. J. W. Blue 
Lieut. L. S. Norman 
Lieut. E. T. May 
Lieut. A. H. Wolf 
Meetings are held regularly once 
each week, at which time the various 
plays, positions, and rules of the game 
are explained, with miniature horses 
on the pool table. 
® 
Novel Recruiting Plan 


e REEN fields are far away.’ 
This is the essence of an old 
saying that has been invoked by 
Colonel Gerhardt, 16th Infantry, in 
recruiting for his regiment. A soldier 
will enlist for a far away station when 
he would not think of taking on with 
the prospect of service right near home. 
Taking advantage of this trait of hu- 
man nature, Colonel Gerhardt has ar- 
ranged a reciprocal recruiting cam- 
paign with the 7th Infantry, which is 
at Vancouver Barracks. The 16th re- 
cruits for the 7th and the men ‘re sent 
to the west coast by way of the Panama 
Canal, and the 7th recruits for the 16th 
and the men are sent East by the re- 
turning boat. 

The campaign was opened on the 
26th, when the 16th paraded up Broad- 
way to the City Hall, where it was re- 
ceived by the mayor, who inspected 
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‘he reeruiting posters and wished the 
regiment success in the venture. The 
same procedure will take place at New- 
ark and Jersey City early in February. 
Band concerts will be given in nearby 
towns and recruiting canvassers will 
make their pleas to the young men who 
are prospects for the slogan, ‘‘ Enlist 
—Travel—Learn.’’ 

The 7th Infantry will put on a simi- 
lar drive in its area. The whole affair 
will be watched with great interest. It 
may be the solution to the great prob- 
lem of reeruiting. 

® 
30th Infantry Cooperates 


OL. CHARLES S. LINCOLN, 

who commands the 30th Infantry 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif., has made arrangements with 
the authorities of the 91st Division 
whereby officers of that organization 
may participate in the training of the 
regiment at any time. The entire 
forenoon is devoted to Infantry train- 
ing and all administrative work of the 
regiment is allotted to the afternoon. 
All of the resources of the regiment 
are made available for this training 
and reserve officers who devote their 
time to it are assured that they will 
be given something that is really worth 
while. This spirit of cooperation is 
doing much to cement the cordial rela- 
tions between the three components of 
the Army in the 9th Corps Area. 

® ; 

Infantry Equipment Notes 

HE Chief of Infantry has submit- 

mitted to the Adjutant General of 
the Army his annual equipment report, 
which ineludes a complete analysis of 
the Infantry equipment that has been 
tested out in the past year and the 
steps that are being taken with a view 


to its improvement. 
of the report are: 

The service type of field glass issued 
to the Infantry has been found to un- 
duly deteriorate under the conditions 
of field service and is considered too 
heavy for the doughboy. Experimen- 
tal types are being made which, it is 
contemplated, will partially eliminate 
these defects. 

Much time has been devoted to the 
improvement of the 37mm. gun with a 
view to securing greater armor plate 
penetration by the projectile; decreas- 
ing the size and weight of the gun car- 
riage; and increasing the size at and 
at the same time decreasing the weight 
of the gun cart. All of these matters 
are being given consideration by the 
Ordnance Department and the Infan- 
try Board. 

In the machine gun field there has 
been much improvement and there is 
yet much more to do. The items in- 
clude improvements in the panoramic 
sight, which is considered too heavy 
and not optically perfect; the machine 
gun tripod mount, with a view to in- 
creasing its stability; the development 
of a satisfactory anti-aircraft adapter ; 
the more successful functioning of the 
blank cartridge attachment so that ma- 
chine guns may simulate fire in ma- 
neuvers and demonstrations; reducing 
the weight and increasing the service- 
ability of the water box; simplifying 
the construction of the ammunition 
box; making more efficient the present 
flash hider and the belt filling machine ; 
making more accurate and durable the 
machine gun protractor and the range 
finder. 

The 3-inch Stokes trench mortar is 
considered inaccurate, has a limited 
range and no standard means of trans- 
port has been developed. Experimen- 


The major items 
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tal models of the Infantry mortar are 
being tested out with a view to re- 
placing the Stokes mortar with them. 

Small arms ammunition has been 
continuously under test with a view to 
its improvement. This is especially the 
case with respect to tracer ammunition. 

The development of a combination 
hand and rifle grenade is being under- 
taken to replace the separate types 
now in use. 

An improved tank is under develop- 
ment by the Tank Service which is ex- 
pected to overcome some of the difficul- 
ties experienced in the present type 
with respect to cruising radius, armor, 
speed, gun power and observation. It 
is also expected that some of the me- 
chanical defects will be overcome in 
the new machine. Improvements are 
also being sought in the tank arma- 
ment both in machine guns and the 
2.24” tank gun. 

Rifle sights are being given their due 
attention. This includes tests and ex- 
periments with both front and rear 
sights and with the telescopic sight. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
present type of service bolo is not as 
efficient as it should be and tests will 
be made looking to a more suitable 
type. 

A combination grenade and pyro- 
technic discharger is being developed 
which will meet the needs of the ser- 
vice with respect to both range and 
serviceability. 

Many types of steel helmets have 


been tested and experimented with. 


during the year and others are now 
being prepared for further tests. The 
present helmet does not provide pro- 
tection commensurate with the weight 
carried by the soldier. 

The service rifle is being studied 
with a view to increasing its service- 


ability and effectiveness; checked b : 
plates to prevent the rifle slipp: 
from the shoulder are being expe: 
mented with and a pistol grip is bei), 
tested that has prospects of grea’! 
improving the gun stock; the clean’: 
of the rifle bore is being perfec: 
through a study of the causes of foul. 
ing in t. 

In the domain of signal equipment 
provided for the Infantry, tests and 
experiments have been made or are 
in progress covering pack reel carts: 
wire carts; telephones to secure one 
uniform type to replace the several 
types now provided; radio sets; and 
improvements in field wire which wil! 
include the features of lightness in 
weight, effective insulation, good con- 
ductivity and a high tensile strength. 

Of the equipment supplied by the 
Quartermaster Corps many items have 
received the attention of the Chief of 
Infantry and the Infantry Board. A 
new type of wool processed cotton 
blankets are to be supplied for test— 
the present blanket does not provide 
warmth commensurate with its weight. 
The pouch for the first aid packet is 
to be improved upon. A new type de- 
veloped by the Army Medical Field 
School will be tested by the Infantry 
Board. Field shoes have been given 
extensive tests. Those with soles of 
Uskide have shown up well and fur- 
ther experiments are to be made with 
them. The present type of service hat 
has been found to be more or less un- 
satisfactory and a type that will hold 
its shape and give satisfactory service 
has been recommended for issue to the 
soldier. 

In the report of the Graves Regis- 
tration Service regarding the unser- 
viceability of the aluminum identi‘ica- 
tion tag the Chief of Infantry has ree- 
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» mended that the present tag be re- 

nlaced with one composed of monel 

notal, whieh is considered more dur- 
and less liable to deterioration. 

The old question of variety in color 

khaki clothing is commented upon 
and a solution proposed in the supply 
of Hong Kong khaki, which, it is well 
known, holds its original color longer 
than the domestic article and gives 
much better service. 

The present type of shelter tent is 
too heavy and does not provide pro- 
tection from the weather to the ex- 
tent that an article of equipment 
should. It is suggested that possibly 
these defects may be remedied by the 
adoption of a tent made from raincoat 
cloth or some such water-proof ma- 
terial. 

A combination intrenching tool to 
combine pick, mattock and intrenching 
shovel is desirable as an article of 
doughboy equipment. No type yet de- 
vised has entirely met the requirements 
of serviceability and lightness. Many 
have been tested out and tentatively 
rejected. Here seems to be an oppor- 
tunity for some ingenious doughboy to 
come forward with something worth 
while. 

Many kinds of raincoats have been 
tested and the so-called Alligator type 
has stood up better than any other so 
far. The Infantry Board is now test- 
ing one that is made of cloth treated 
with tetelee water-proofing process. 

The present meat can is too shallow. 
A deeper one should be provided and 
in making the change it is proposed to 
divide the receptacle into two or three 
separate compartments so that the sol- 
dier may be issued several items of 
food without having them jumble up 
into a sort of ‘‘goulash’’ in his meat 


can. 


Infantry transport has been given a 
lot of consideration. The specific items 
mentioned in the report are the ration 
cart, which it is recommended be re- 
placed by a four-wheel spring wagon; 
the water cart, which it is averred 
might well be replaced by a light 
spring wagon equipped with milk cans 
with tight fitting tops; the develop- 
ment of an escort wagon that may be 
turned in a small radius and that is 
lighter in weight than the present type 
is recommended. Such a wagon has 
been produced at the Jeffersonville De- 
pot and sent to the Infantry Board for 
test; an improvement in machine gun 
harness is earnestly sought. The ex- 
perimental sets sent out by the Quar- 
termaster General have proved supe- 
rior to the old types and additional ex- 
perimental sets are now being tested 
in the companies of the 29th Infantry 
at the Infantry School. 

The above shows the scope of the 
work being done for the Infantry 
branch by the Chief of Infantry and 
the Infantry Board in cooperation with 
the various staff departments, and the 
service at large may be assured that all 
concerned are doing everything that is 
humanly posible to perfect the Infan- 
try equipment and make it more effi- 
cient and serviceable. 

® 
Infantry Notes 


The 25th Infantry football team de- 
feated the team from the 10th Cavalry 
at Camp Little by a score of 27 to 7 
in the final game of the season. The 
affair was fast and furious throughout. 
The 25th scored in three of the four 
quarters and the 10th managed to put 
the ball over the goal line in only the 
second quarter. 

The 3d Infantry has been authorized 
to convert a certain number of machine 
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gun carts for the purpose of transport- 
ing communication equipment. A thor- 
ough test will be made of the converted 
carts and it is expected that some new 
ideas will be developed that will be of 
material advantage to the service. 

The tests of Uskide shoe soles by the 
Infantry Board at Fort Benning have 
shown them to be uniformly superior 
in wearing qualities. The tests were 
made by having members of the com- 
mand wear shoes with the ordinary 
leather sole on one and the Uskide sole 
on the other, thus producing as nearly 
similar conditions as could be had. The 
Uskide sole is a composition affair made 
by the U. S. Rubber Company. 

The distinctive insignia of the 45th 
Infantry has been approved by the 
War Department and the device will 
be supplied to the regiment at an early 
date. The device consists of the entire 
coat of arms of the regiment. It is a 
handsome affair one of which the regi- 
ment may well be proud. 

The 3d Infantry is getting front 
page position on the rotagravure sec- 
tion of the Minneapolis newspapers 
with their winter sport and military 
training activities. Any regiment that 
ean produce suitable stuff can do the 
same. 

A social club has been organized 
by the personnel in the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry. It is to be known 
as the Entrenous Club. The program 
of entertainment includes dances, pic- 
nies and boat excursions down the 
river. Master Sergeant H. F. Burns, 
the Chief Clerk, is the leading spirit 
in the organization. 

The Infantry Board has completed 
a test of the first aid packet developed 
at the Medical School at Carlisle Bar- 
racks and has pronounced it superior 


to any that was included in the exten- 
sive experiments. They suggest the 
addition of a ring to facilitate the 
opening of the packet. 

The Charleston, 8. C., Chamber of 
Commerce has recently included in its 
organization a committee on military 
affairs. This action was brought about 
through the cordial relations that have 
been established between the business 
men of the City and the Garrison at 
Fort Moultrie where two battalions of 
the 8th Infantry are stationed. 


® 
Football At Fort Benning 


HE outstanding event of all the 

athletic contests which take place 
at The Infantry School is the final 
game of the football series to decide 
the Post Championship. 

During the past three years, the 15th 
Tank Battalion has fought its way up 
to the final game only to be beaten out 
of the championship by a _hair’s 
breadth. The 1923-1924 season was 
no exception to the rule. The Tanks 
believed that they had finally built 
up an undefeatable machine; but in 
the final game, they were beaten by 
the 2d Battalion, 29th Infantry Team. 

In winning the 1923-1924 champion- 
ship the 2d Battalion Team piled up 
a total seore of 157 to their opponents 
13. A large amount of credit for the 
2d Battalion’s success is due to the 
excellent coaching furnished by Lieu- 
tenants George Stewart and Sidney 
Douthit. 

Many excellent teams have played 
at Fort Benning but a more finished 
machine has never been seen in action 
on the Post Field than the one turned 
out by the 2d Battalion this year. 

Interest in the final game was sus- 
tained until the last moment as it was 
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inyone’s game until the final whistle 
ad blown. 

A touch of the spectacular was added 
between halves when the Tanks opened 
fire, with roman candles, from both 
light and heavy tanks, which were 
parked along the end lines. The entire 
Tank Battalion, led by a flivver, con- 
structed to represent a tank and firing 
roman candles, serpentined around the 
field. The score stood 7-6 in their favor 
at that time. 

The 2d Battalion, showing the fight- 
ing spirit of the Doughboy, came back 





in the second half and against a heavier 
team on a muddy field put across the 
touchdown necessary to win. 

Due to the sportsmanship shown in 
this game the 2d Battalion team was 
able to play the entire game without 
a substitution. 

Organizations which had teams en- 
tered in the series were: 15th Tank 
Battalion; Ist Battalion, 83d Field 
Artillery; Special Units, 29th In- 
fantry; 1st Battalion, 29th Infantry; 
2d Battalion, 29th Infantry. 


The Champion Football Team of the 2d Bat., 29th Infantry, at the Infantry School 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


A Stitch in Time 

HE old saying that ‘‘a stitch in 

time saves nine’’ was never better 
examplified than in a case which re- 
cently came to light in the office of the 
Chief of Infantry, in connection with 
the study of efficiency records of offi- 
cers. Captain Smith, (which is not the 
officer’s real name), was commissioned 
in the regular army in 1917, and ap- 
pears to have started off on the wrong 
foot. His record from the spring of 
1918 to the summer of 1922 contained 
seriously adverse efficiency reports 
rendered by six different officers. Five 
of these officers rated him below aver- 
age or inferior in attention to duty, 
four in initiative, four in force, and 
three in leadership. His case was con- 
sidered by the Classification Board in 
1920, and he narrowly escaped elimi- 
nation. 

Upon revision of records in the sum- 
mer of 1922, the Chief-of Infantry, in 
accordance with his annual custom, 
sent letters to various officers inform- 
ing them of deficiencies indicated in 
their records. Captain Smith received 
such a letter in which he was told of 
his shortcomings, and warned of the 
unfortunate results that would follow 
unless he could correct them. The ex- 
tent to which this letter proved to be 
the proverbial ‘‘stitch in time’’ is indi- 
eated by the record. Since that letter 
was received, various efficiency reports 
have been added to his record, in not 
one of which is found a single adverse 
comment, or a rating below average. 
Practically all the reporting officers 
have given a rating of above average 
in attention to duty, and a number 
of them have given the same high 


rating in initiative, force and leader 
ship. 

The lesson derived from a study o/ 
this ease is clear. Commanders should 
never fail to comply fully with the let 
ter and the spirit of Paragraph 8, in 
structions on the form for efficiency r« 
port, relative to acquainting officers 
under their commands with deficiencies. 
preferably at the time noted. Ver) 
frequently it will be found, as in this 
ease, that definite information given 
to a young officer as to his shortcom. 
ings is all that is necessary to insur: 
their correction. The immediate com- 
mander is the one who should give 
this information, and if he gives it 
tactfully and in a spirit of helpfulness, 
there can be no doubt as to the good 
results that will follow. 


® 
Infantry School Recruiting 

URING the past few months the 
29th Infantry, stationed at the 
Infantry School, has, like all other or- 
ganizations of the Army, suffered ab- 
normal losses of enlisted personnel by 
reason of expiration of term of service. 
The Adjutant General decided to make 
special effort to seeure recruits for it. 
He accordingly directed the recruiting 
officers of the first six corps areas to 
make a special drive during the period 
January 10 to 31. The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, to stimulate interest, agreed 
to give a prize of twenty dollars to the 
eanvasser who secured the greatest 

number of recruits during the drive. 
Complete reports have not yet been 
received, but on February 8, Ben- 
ning reported that 235 recruits had 
arrived. It is believed that a number 
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f recruits have reported since then. 
\Vhile this drive has not by any means 
illed the regiment to authorized 
strength, yet it has made a good start 
and it is hoped that local recruiting 
and a further effort on the part of the 
(ieneral Reeruiting Service will bring 
it to full strength by early summer. 


® 


Helpful Hints 


EPORTS of inspection of various 

officers at different places when 
considered together give an idea of ir- 
regularities or defects that are more or 
less general. They may apply to your 
case and they may not. However, no 
harm will be done and perhaps some 
good may result if all concerned check 
up on the following: 


Messes. In many eases the keeping 
of accounts is poor. There are several 
ways of doing this. The Manual for 
Army Cooks 1916 furnishes a method 
that ean be followed or used as a guide 
in adopting a system. In this connec- 
tion it may be pertinent to repeat the 
caution ‘‘wateh the garbage cans.’’ 
They reveal leaks. The Q. M. C. is 
preparing the Training Regulation, 
The Army Cook, which will be issued 
in the near future. 

Care of leather equipment. Circular 
1, W. D., 1923, contains instructions 
on this subject. Also Cavalry Drill 
Regulation, 1916, T. R. 430-75, Field 
Artillery, The Field Artillery Driver, 
Ordnanee pamphlet No. 1966, Direc- 
tions for the Care and Repair of 
Leather equipment. 

Care of Animals. T. R. 360-5, Care 
of Animals, prepared by the Cavalry 
has not been issued as yet. The Cavalry 
Drill Regulation, 1916; Part VI Ani- 
mal Transportation Engineer Field 
Manual, 1917; Manual for Stable Ser- 
geants; Manual for Army Horseshoers 
and pamphlet used at The Infantry 
School, Care of Animals and Stable 
Management cover this subject. 

Store Rooms. In many cases, regu- 





lations for care of small arms are not 
complied with. Par. 302 1/4, (See. V, 
G. O. 26, W. D. 1916) 1916, supple- 
ment to Compilation of Orders W. D. 
1881-1915, is specific in the Care and 
Accountability for Small Arms. Sev- 
eral units have locks for the arm chests, 
lockers, ete., issued during the war, 
many of which are of doubtful value. 


® 
Reading and Thinking 
ECENTLY in a newspaper article, 
a writer was asked for the name 
of a book to read in order that the 
reader would be able to think properly. 
How many have asked this question, 
either to themselves or to others? It is 
doubtful if reading of books can teach 
one how to think. However, they can 
supply facts to think about. No form- 
ula can be given for learning to think 
properly. Each must work it out for 
himself and surely it is worth working 
for. 
® 
Demonstration Platoon 


DEMONSTRATION platoon of 
an infantry regiment spent eight 
days in a nearby city. It consisted of 
one officer and thirty-three men. A 
special car was attached to the regular 
train for the trip. Arriving at their 
destination they took quarters in a 
leading hotel, special rates having been 
secured. The Governor of the State re- 
ceived them in the State reception 
room: A leading actress playing in 
the town entertained them for lunch. 
The President of the University lo- 
cated in the city received them and 
showed them through the institution. 
The Elks tendered a banquet, the 
Democratic Club a dance. 
The Platoon gave a demonstration 
twice daily at a local theatre, in the 
school of the soldier, school of the 
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platoon; a machine gun squad went 
into action firing blanks. 

‘The local paper covered the platoon 
and its activities thoroughly and in 
addition to bringing the Army nearer 
to the people and laying a foundation 
for future benefits several recruits 
were received for the regiment. 


® 


Follow the Leader 


REVIOUSLY in these columns we 
have dwelt upon the importance to 
Infantry officers of making a daily 
practice of Leadership. We are glad to 
note the recurrence of this theme in 
several papers which have recently 
come from the pens of Infantrymen. 
Though these papers are on divers sub- 
jects, they show how truly leadership 
is ‘‘like a thread of gold running 
through the intricately woven pattern 
of a tapestry,’’ how it illuminates what 
it touches, 

Any human quality which deserves 
such description is, indeed, of funda- 
mental importance. And where does 
such a quality find greater application 
than in the exercise of military com- 
mand? Where, indeed, more frequent 
use than in the Infantry? 

It needs but slight reflection to see 
the application of this thought. There 
is hardly an hour of the day in which 
some opportunity does not come to the 
wide-awake member of a military gar- 
rison to practice the art of leadership 
in some of its multitudinous forms. At 
times such opportunities are obvious; 
at others they are subtle. Frequently 
they call for action, and as frequently, 
perhaps, they demand the utmost of 
self-restraint. 

But to see the opportunity—that is 
the problem for most of us, for most 
of us have acquired the habit of look- 








ing for the obvious until our menta| 
vision has become rather dim. 

If we accept the simile of the 
‘‘thread of gold’’ may it not lead us 
to a more acute vision? If leadership 
illuminates—is it not possible that the 
experiences of a single day which have 
shed a light upon all the rest of the 
day have, in fact, been manifestations 
of Leadership? 

This is a suggestion worth trying. 
But how? Oh. blind—blind. 

Tomorrow, when you put on your 
Sam Brown belt and go out to face the 
music, look for an incident in which 
something oceurs as a result of which 
you or someone else is made to “‘feel 
better.’’ There may be your ‘‘thread 
of gold.’’ Now examine that incident, 
see what was done or said or omitted 

hat produced the effect you observed. 

Then draw your own conclusions. 

in this incident perhaps you were 
the recipient, perhaps the giver. In 
either case something happened which 
had a very fine result, either from de- 
sign or accident. 

Let us suppose that you reach the 
conclusion that the result of the inci- 
dent was accidental—not designed. Of 
course, in that case, you cannot give or 
take credit for what happened. Yet 
you have something worthy of study, 
for, if you can see how the result was 
produced, you have the knowledge that 
will aid you to produce and repro- 
duce that sort of result. And there is 
the golden thread. Perhaps it is not 
very bright, but if you can see it your 
vision is improving. 

Now let us suppose that the effect 
you observed was produced by design. 
There you have something quite worth 
while. Study it. Find out how it was 
done and then, by going and doing like- 
wise—you will be following the Leader. 
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Recruiting 

T the invitation of the San Antonio 

Chamber of Commerce, Colonel 
“dward A. Shuttleworth, 1st Infantry, 
will accompany that body on an ex- 
tended business booster campaign and 
will take advantage of the opportunity 
to conduct a regimental recruiting cam- 
paign. The special train to be used 
by the party will be covered with re- 
eruiting banners. Colonel Shuttle- 
worth has sent recruiting publicity to 
all cities on the itinerary, announcing 
the date on which he will arrive with 
his band and recruiting staff. Appli- 
cants for enlistment will find a reeruit- 
ing office aboard train. The Chamber 
of Commerce will pay all costs incident 
to the reeruiting expedition. 


® 


Reserve Officers Training Corps 
WO Infantry regiments have as- 
sumed a sponsorship for the two 
Cadet Corps at the two High Schools 
in their loeality. The Association of 
Reserve Officers, the American Legion 
and the Chamber of Commerce have all 
interested themselves in the matter of 
military training at the high schools 
and a more active interest among the 
students with a greater enrollment is 
looked for. One High School is devel- 
oping a bugle and drum corps and the 
other is going to have a fife and drum 
corps. Instructors are provided by 
the sponsor regiments, 


® 


Assignment of Officers 

VERY effort is being made to clear 

away all obstacles and to have as- 
signments out as early as possible. It 
is hoped that all assignments will be 
made before regiments go to summer 
camps. Recommendations for the Com- 
mand and General Staff School and 





the Army War College have been sub- 
mitted to The Adjutant General. Those 
for the Infantry School will be submit- 
ted in the near future. 


® 

Equipment Projects 
NFANTRY EQUIPMENT: To sup- 
plement information that is being 
gathered for the consideration of the 
Infantry Board, relative to the equip- 
ment of foreign armies, our Military 
Attache in Madrid has recently fur- 
nished photos and descriptions of 
various uniforms worn by the Spanish 
Army. Samples of articles of the uni- 

form are also being supplied. 

Machine Gun Protractors: The In- 
fantry Board has been conducting tests 
of experimental machine gun protrac- 
tors for several years, the most recent 
type being one of stainless steel. This 
model has met most of the require- 
ments of the Infantry Board and it is 
believed that with a few minor changes 
it will be satisfactory for service. 

Machine Gun Telescopic Sights: 
Recommendations recently made by the 
Chief of Infantry for a telescopic sight 
for machine guns are being studied in 
the Ordnance Department with a view 
of getting a suitable telescopic sight to 
substitute for the present service pano- 
ramic sight. It is expected that ex- 
perimental models will be available for 
a service test very soon. 

Uniform Cloth: The Infantry School 
has been authorized to purchase 16- 
ounce melton cloth for uniforms for 
the enlisted personnel. This is for ex- 
periment and test and it is hoped that 
when the present supply of 20-ounce 
melton is exhausted, the 16-ounce will 
become the standard of issue. 

Machine Gun Cooling System: The 
Ordnance Department has devised two 
pumps by which circulation of water 
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can be maintained in the cooling system 
of a Browning machine gun. 

The pumps are hand operated and 
are of types which can be installed 
either on one of the tripod legs or in 
the water jacket. It is possible that 
the saving in the amount of water that 
must be carried will compensate for 











the slight increase in weight. ‘I he 
weight increase is made up of the m: ‘al 
pump, and a return length of hose to 
maintain circulation, probably not 
more than two pounds. 

Ordnance tests will be made this 
spring at Aberdeen Proving Ground 





The Commandant’s Quarters at Fort Benning 

















Varied Ground 


(.M. T. C. Publicity 


HEN the Citizens’ Military 

Training Camps were first 
44] established their immense value 
in bringing to the attention of the peo- 
ple of the country the real work of the 
Regular Army and the benefits to be 
derived from military training was 
mmediately recognized. In the first 
year of the volunteer civilian camps 
in 1921 no C. M. T. C. was without its 
specially detailed publicity officer and 
the many columns of news matter 
sent from the various camp headquar- 
ters were eagerly accepted by the 
press. 

None but the most radical sheet can 
afford to ignore the news value of an 
item dealing with the life and training 
of a local youth at one of the citizens’ 
camps. In fact, many newspapers 
have sent members of their staffs to the 
camps either as enrolled candidates or 
in a civilian correspondent’s capacity 
for the purpose of keeping the ‘‘home 
folks’’ in touch with the training of 
their youthful townsmen. 

In the Second Corps Area in 1922 
the editors of the newspapers of the 
three states comprising the Corps Area 
were informed that one vacancy would 
be made available to each of them 
should they wish to send one of their 
reporters to the camps during the 
month of training. . 

A result of this invitation was that 
at Plattsburg Barracks alone, one of 
the four localities where training 
camps were held in the Corps Area 
that year, many evenings saw from 
eight to ten press representatives in 
conference at headquarters with the 
camp publicity officer. 





Typewriters, stationery and other 
reporters’ essentials were made avail- 
able to the Plattsburg press represen- 
tatives during their off-duty hours and 
many of their papers carried almost a 
column of newsy camp matter each 
day. Such a scheme is worthy of de- 
velopment in each Corps Area in fu- 
ture years. 

In 1923 the amount of publicity se- 
cured for the training camp idea fell 
below that of previous years. The 
underlying cause was neither a de- 
creased willingness on the part of the 
newspapers to carry C. M. T. C. mat- 
ter in their columns nor the failure of 
the camp commanders to appreciate 
the value of such items, but the very 
pressing need for the services of every 
Regular Army officer as an instructor. 

In some camps it was found impos- 
sible to detail any officer for publicity 
work; in others the publicity officer 
was forced to cover this duty in addi- 
tion ‘to many other activities. The re- 
sult was a noticeable decrease in C. M. 
T. C. newspaper items. 

A National Guard regiment of the 
Fifth Corps Area took to its summer 
encampment last year an officer who in 
civil life is on the staff of one of the 
most influential newspapers of that 
section of the country. At least a full 
column of live news matter was sent 
daily to the home city of the regiment 
in question and for fifteen days the 
work of that unit was constantly be- 
fore the eyes of the people. 

Herein lies another plan worthy of 
study. As years go on the number of 
Regular Army officers available for 
publicity work will be constantly on 
the decrease. In the Officers Reserve 
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Corps are hundreds of newspaper men. 
Their patriotism is proverbial. 

A few of these newspaper men who 
are members of the Organized Reserve, 
if ordered to active duty for the C. M. 
T. C., period, could literally cover the 
country with press matter. Not more 
than one or two would be required for 
each C. M. T. C., twenty or so for the 
entire country. 

The work for them would be novel, 
possibly somewhat of a relaxation after 
eleven months in a city or town. 
Journalism being their profession they 
could be depended upon to produce the 
maximum results so far as the C. M. 
T. C.’s are concerned. - 

If the plan employed in the Second 
Corps Area of 1922 in enrolling press 
representatives in the candidate ranks 
was further developed in other sections 
of the country, these newspapermen 
ordered to active duty in their commis- 
sioned status could direct the work of 
the younger correspondents to tbe best 
possible advantage. 

But more than that. They would be 
placed in a position to see the almost 
overwhelming handicaps under which 
the Regular Army is now laboring in 
its effort to ‘‘carry on’’ in its role as 
laid down in the National Defense Act. 
Long after the camps closed for the 
summer they would be enabled to en- 
lighten their readers upon questions 
concerning the nation’s defense forces. 

The combination of candidate-report- 
ers working under the supervision of 
expert journalists would solve to a 
great extent the question of proper 
publicity for the summer training 
camps with no unnecessary drain upon 
the personnel of the permanent estab- 
lishment. 





Army Wins Hawaii Classic 


EFEATING the Navy, 16 to 14. 
af 4 the Army has won the anni! 
MP} service football championship 
of the Hawaiian Islands. Over 12,000 
soldiers, sailors and civilians were pres- 
ent at the game which was played on 
December 22, at Moiliili Field, Hono- 
lulu. 

Acting Governor of the Territory, 
Raymond C. Brown, Mrs. R. C. Brown, 
and Mrs. W. R. Farrington, wife of the 
Governor of Hawaii, were among the 
many notables present. The acting 
Governor occupied a seat with the 
Navy during the first half of the game, 
and during the intermission was es- 
corted out on the field by Admiral 
John McDonald, commanding the Four- 
teenth Naval District, and his staff. 
He was met in the center of the field by 
Major General C. P. Summerall, com- 
manding the Hawaiian Department, 
and his staff, who escorted him to the 
Army side of the field. 

The game was accredited to be the 
finest of the year in the Islands and to 
be one of the most spectacular and 
hard fought econtests in Hawaiian 
sporting history. The first quarter 
opened with a series of brilliant open 
field plays on the part of the Navy 
which was met with an equally strong 
defense by the Army. In the second 
quarter the Navy was still on the of- 
fensive; the Navy star full-back, a 
former Carlisle player, made a forty- 
yard run for the first score of the 
game. Taking the offensive and play- 
ing with machine-like regularity, the 
Army swept down the field for a tying 
goal, and the first half ended with the 
score 7-7. 

The Army’s second touchdown was 
won by a series of fierce line smashes 
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Corps of Army Buglers Sounding March Just Before the Big Game Between the Army 
and Navy for the Service Football Championship of the Hawaiian Islands 


and short runs off end, but failed to 
kick goal after scoring. Playing the 
same taeties the Army worked into po- 
sition for a field goal from the Navy’s 
forty-yard line. The Navy opened the 
attack and seored a second touchdown 
with the use of brilliant forward pass- 
ing, raising the score 16-14 in favor of 
the Army. A heroic and desperate at- 
tack on the part of the sailors to save 
the game before the final shot sounded 
failed, and the score remained un- 
changed. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the game was the original and striking 
stunts staged by the Army. The most 
featured one was the writing of the 
letters ‘‘ A-R-M-Y’’ in mile-high letters 
of smoke over the field by Lieutenant 
W. C. Goldsborough from the Air Sta- 
tion at Luke Field. This was the first 
exhibition of sky-writing in the Ha- 
waiian Islands and created a distinct 
impression. 

The stunts proved to be almost as 
interesting as the gridiron battle itself 


to many of the spectators. A minia- 
ture battleship was allowed to hold the 
field for a short time between halves, 
when a plane representing the army 
air service appeared on the scene and 
sank the battleship in mimic warfare. 
From one end of the field came a proud 
army mule drawing a cart which had 
as a passenger a much bandaged and 
dilapidated navy goat. Mourners 
walked beside the cart while a number 
of army bands played the funeral 
dirge. 

Another stunt that caused much 
amusement was the parade by a giant, 
haughty sailor with swelling chest and 
mighty biceps, who was labelled, 
‘‘Navy Championship 1922,”’ a few 
feet behind this giant tottered a little 
cripple, clad in similar attire, carrying 
a placard on which was printed, ‘‘ Navy 
Championship 1923.”’ 

The kick-off was weleomed by the 
Army with the blowing of the 
‘*Charge’’ by a corps of buglars and 
concerted yelling from the Army 
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bleachers. At critical moments of the 
game the Army bleachers burst into 
eruptions of confetti an’ colored 
streamers. In fact, everything that the 
rooters could do to insure a victory 
was done, and the results amply re- 
paid them for their efforts. 

The Army slogan, ‘‘Sink the Navy,’’ 
received much attention prior to the 
game. <A few hours before the teams 
met at Moiliili Field, naval planes from 
the base at Pearl Harbor flew over the 
Army posts dropping posters inscribed, 
‘*Try and do it, Army!’’ The Navy’s 
gibe did not pass unnoticed by the 
soldiers, for, a few moments after the 
Army had won the football game, 
planes were circling over Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor dropping posters, which 
read as follows, ‘‘We did it, Navy!’’ 

The game came as a spectacular fin- 
ish to a remarkable football campaign. 
The morale of the service men was at 
its height, and the civilians of Hono- 
lulu were equally divided in sympathy. 
The fighting qualities displayed by 
both teams, and the spirit of good- 
fellowship exhibited by members of 
both the Army and the Navy did much 
to cement existing cordial relation- 
ships between the sister services as well 
as to arouse the admiration and respect 
of the civilian community. 


® 

M. O. W. W. Luncheon 
B RIGADIER GENERAL HUGH 

4 A. DRUM, Asst. Chief of Staff 
See G-3 War Department General 
Staff, was the principal speaker at the 
regular monthly luncheon of the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the Military Order 
of the World War at the Lafayette 
Hotel. General Drum outlined the 


plans of the War Department for both 
the mobilization of the man power of 


the nation and the essential industries 
in the event of war and explained how 
necessary it is for the plans to be 
worked out in detail in time of peace. 
He gave a sketch of the proposed mo- 
bilization test to be conducted next 
September and how each of the com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States would fit into the scheme of 
things. He expressed the hope that the 
Military Order of the World War 
would take a conspicuous part in the 
mobilization ceremonies and invited 
them to do so. Among the distin- 
guished members of the order present 
were Major Generals Joseph 1. 
Dickman and John L. Clem; Briga- 
dier General Frank T. Hines and 
Brigadier General John Ross Dela 
field, the president of the Reserve 
Officers Association. 


® 
Novel Recruiting Plan 


NOVEL plan for recruiting 

A. has been adopted in the First 
my Corps Area. An effort is being 
made to have each Reserve Officer in 
the Corps Area suggest the name of one 
eligible young man of his acquaintance. 
This name is then turned over to the 
officer or noncommissioned officer in 
charge of the district where the pros- 
pect lives and he is approached by 
eanvasser on the subject of an enlist- 
ment in the regular army. This plan 
will open up a wealth of eligible young 
men and those who are revommended 
will usually be of a higher type than 
is ordinarily secured. It ought to work 
out to good advantage and produce re- 
suits. Colonel Frank B. Watson is the 
officer in charge of recruiting in this 
Corps Area and is working the details 
of the plan in a thoroughly business 
like manner. 
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Oakland R. O. T. C. Endorsed 


NE who has any doubt as to the 

value of an R. O. T. C. unit in 
‘emt a High School has but to read 
‘he endorsements of the systems that 
ave been given by the leading citizens 
of Oakland, California, where such 
units have been maintained for the past 
several years. 

In an open letter to the parents of 
the City the Oakland Rotary Club 
urges them to encourage their boys 
to become members of the organi- 
“The R. O. T. C. train- 
ing follows closely the Rotary Code 
of Ethies,’’ says the letter, ‘‘and 
its objeet is to better our citizen- 
ship by means of a healthy system 
of training of the young man dur- 
ing the formative stage of his life, 
when he is the most susceptible, and ac- 
quires lasting impressions of good and 
evil. R. O. T. C. develops the body, it 
brings about coordination of mind and 
muscle, the ability to walk and stand 
correctly, neatness of person, a desire 
to do right for right’s sake in an en- 
vironment that is impressive. The boy 
acquires habits of obedience, respect 
for his parents. Other valuable traits 
of character acquired without effort in 
the daily routine, are loyalty, team- 
work, initiative, self-control, willing- 
ness to assume responsibility and the 
appreciation of what it means. In 
other words, it develops a boy to be 
proud of, and will eventually give our 
country the finest citizenship upon the 
globe. 

‘Parents, we ask you to see that 
your boy enjoys the advantage of this 
training and you ean rest assured 
that it is of the best, because Rotary 
believes in it.’? 

Coupled with this splendid endorse- 
ment are those of the Oakland Cham- 






zation. 








_ber of Commerce; the superintendents 


of the several schools of the City; 
members of the medical profession and 
the leading pastors of the city. 

Verily the Oakland City schools R. 
O. T. C. has the whole city behind it 
and it is little wonder that it is rated 
so high by the War Department. 


® 

A Skirmish in Sinaloa 
N view of the possibilities that 
are involved in civil troubles in 
Maver! Mexico, skirmishes in that 
country, though perhaps unimportant 
in themselves, are sometimes worthy of 
attention for such additional light as 
they may throw on Mexican methods of 
fighting. For that reason a narrative 
of the affair at Yago, Sinaloa, Decem- 
ber 26, in which Colonel Espinosa of 
the federal army with 39 infantrymen 
and 4 civilian volunteers trapped a 
band of 32 mounted bandits, killing 7 
of them and capturing the rest, may 
be of some interest—the more so since 
the descriptions of it come not from 
Mexican sources but from an American 
ex-officer, now an employee of the 
**Ferrocarril Sud Pacifico de Mex- 
ico,’’ who witnessed the skirmish. 

““Yago is 12 kilometers south of 
Ruiz,’’ the American mentioned states 
in a letter. ‘‘The bandits held up.the 
station the day before Christmas and 
stole a hundred pesos, breaking up all 
the key and switch boards with their 
pistols. However, the day after Christ- 
fas Colonel Espinosa with 43 men cap- 
tured the band of 32 bandits, killing 7. 
I was fortunate enough to be there at 
the time and saw the whole affair. 
Afterwards I talked to Colonel Espi- 
nosa and he explained the entire fight 
to me while we made arrangemnts to 
send the wounded to Acaponeta for 
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come down the pass ‘hey 
found themselves ¢. m. 
pletely trapped and so were 
taken. 

‘*Espinosa’s loss was only 
two killed and four wound- 
ed. The country was of 
such a character that the 
men who fell could not be 
seen and it looked like a 
bloodless fight to me. And 
until I met Espinosa the 
morning of the following 
day gathering up the dead 
and wounded who had 
fallen in the dense brush | 
did not know any better. 
The battle lasted about an 








treatment. From what I saw and from 
what he told me I judge it to be about 
as clever a bit of tactics as I ever heard 
of. 

**The colonel took advantage of a 
lone double hill which was about 
1,000 meters high and lay about 
a kilometer from the station. The 
bandits came down a road on the 
side of the hill most distant from 
the station, intent on attacking the 
station again. Espinosa so posted 
his men that he formed a large semi- 
cirele, the open side guarded by the 
hill. When the bandits rode down the 
road and had passed the foot of the 
hill a group of ten men opened fire at 
200 yards, driving the outlaws into the 
semicircle, the only outlet to which was 
a pass in the double hill mentioned. 
All the troops now started closing in, 
save the group that had first opened 
fire, and drove the rebels up the pass. 
The first group of federals moved on 
the double to the opposite side of the 
hill so that when the bandits tried to 


*By a Tank Officer. 


hour and a half.’’ 


® 
Tank Specialists ! 


; N a recent issue of the Inran- 
t: TRY JOURNAL my attention was 
HAP} invited to an article about spe- 
cialists in a rifle organization, and the 
writer of said article, being a company 
commander, was complaining that he 
had to sacrifice good non-commission- 
ed officers for men that were classed as 
specialists. With a tank organization 
a different situation arises wherein it 
is necessary to make specialists non- 
commissioned officers due to lack of 
sufficient specialist ratings. There | 
no other organization wherein specia! 
ist ratings should be given in more 
abundance than in a tank company or 
platoon. The Tables of Organizations 
for tank units, and particularly for 
tank platoons in the different Corps 
area throughout the United States, do 
not meet the requirements along the 
line of specialists, to my mind, that is 
needed in these platoons. Table 5167. 
Light Tank Company, Light Tank [at- 
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talion, provides for fifty-five specialists 
with a distribution in ratings as fol- 
lows: Fourth class, ten; fifth class, two, 
and sixth elass, twenty-three. Table 
7P, Separate Light Tank Platoon, pro- 
vides for only four sixth-class special- 
ists. These tables are dated as of De- 
cember, 1922. 

At the time the above tables became 
effective I was in command of a light 
tank platoon and had good mechanies 
in the organization. The platoon was 
recently formed from a divisional 
company in which there were many 
specialists. The mechanics in the pla- 
toon were high class men, graduates of 
the Tank Schools with high marks, and 
were men that enjoyed the work to 
the extent that many times they were 
on duty in the garage off duty hours. 
Two of the men were third-class spe- 
cialists and they, of course, were the 
best in the platoon, and with that rat- 
ing along with grade of private first 
class they were drawing $50 per 
month. In addition to these men 
there were four fourth-class_ spe- 
cialists and several fifth and sixth- 
class men; some very good me- 
chanies, while others not so ef- 
ficient or interested so much in the 
work. When the above tables were 
placed in my hand it was no easy mat- 
ter to take action in compliance with 
them. The third-class specialists and 
the best men in the platoon so far as 
their mechanical ability was concerned 
were reduced to sixth-class specialists. 
And speaking of mechanical ability, 
that is the most important work in a 
tank platoon. Since there is no main- 
tenance and repair organization near 
the platoon, one must be built up 
within the outfit and the mechanics 
are the ones that must constitute it. 
But should they all be non-commis- 


sioned officers? On the face of the 
conditions the answer would be in the 
negative. But the reduction of these 
men, who keep the tanks in condition 
so that the organization may ultimately — 
function, seemed to be a great injus- 
tice, and my solution of the problem 
was to make the better of the two 
third-class men a non-commisisoned of- 
ficer. As far as his pay was concerned, 
as a corporal, he was drawing less than 
he did when holding his specialist 
rating. 

The allowance of specialists to the 
tank platoons of only four sixth-class 
specialists is a serious one. The ratio 
of specialists for the platoons is out of 
proportion to that of the light tank 
companies. In this connection note 
the number as given in first para- 
graph. To obtain good mechanics and 
retain them with the organization, or 
to enlist them, the light tank platoons 
should be provided with at least four 
fourth-class specialists, two fifth-class, 
and six sixth-class specialists. This 
would fully compensate the mechan- 
ics for their work, and also would in- 
sure the appointment of non-commis- 
sioned officers from other men in the 
organization who are fully capable of 
holding that job. 


® 
A Book Club 


Ss) ERIOUS books are expensive 
and yet a certain amount of 
eee reading of serious books is 
necessary for every officer who wants 
to fit himself for more than the dis- 
charge of the routine duties of his pro- 
fession. Accordingly the methods of a 
Book Club which has gone on in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for over forty-one years 
may be of interest. 

The plan of operation is shown by 
the following information, which is 
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pasted inside the cover of each book 
when received and upon the Manilla 
paper covers which keep the book from 
being soiled while circulating. I be- 
lieve that such covers can be pur- 
chased. If it is not convenient to do 
this they can easily be made from 
heavy wrapping paper. 


THE CAPITAL BOOK CLUB 


RULES AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE GUIDANCE AND COMFORT OF 
THE MEMBERS 

Monday is Forwarding Day, when 
members should forward books to the 
next member not marked off the list. 

A member who receives no books on 
Monday should at once communicate 
with the preceding member on the list. 
If such preceding member has no 
books ready to forward, the Manager 
should be promptly notified. 

To maintain an equal distribution 
of reading matter, each member should 
hold not more than three books. 

The time limit for the second vol- 
ume of a book does not begin until the 
time for the first volume has ex- 
pired. 

The last member entitled to a book 
should return it direct to the Manager. 

Each member should notify the pre- 
ceding member on the list when about 
to leave town, and again when he re- 
turns. (The Manager would be glad 
to have the same notice.) 

Members will enter, in ink, on the 
blanks, the date of receipt of each vol- 
ume, the date of forwarding, and the 
amount of fine due. 

From June 1 to October 1 fines need 
not be assessed. 

Special communications to the Man- 
ager should be made by mail. 

Books when forwarded should be 
carefully wrapped in strong paper, se- 
eurely tied. (The strict observance of 
this rule is important.) 

Members are invited to suggest to 
the Manager titles of new books. 

The dues are five dollars per annum. 
— fee is two dollars addi- 
tional. 





The fine is three cents per day f 
detention of a volume beyond the tin 
limit and ten cents for omitting 
make entries. 

As a rule the books are rather serio); 


ones but some novels are purchase! 
A book which has completed its rou) | 
is sold at half price to any mem): 
who wants it. The amount thus r- 
ceived goes into the book fund an 
enables the purchase of more books 
The fact that each book has a pay. 
cover not only renders it more sa! 
able, as it stays clean and fresh, bu! 
distinguishes books belonging to t): 
club from other books. This is im 
portant. 
There are now 27 members of this 
club, which gives $135 a year for the 
purchase of books in addition to the 
amount received from sales. You can 
get a good many books for this. 
The general elass of books bought 
would obviously depend upon the in- 
terests of the members, and this would 
limit the size of the club. There are 
apparent advantages in not having it 
too large. A few members who do not 
obey the rules and pass books on upon 
the regular day will be a cause of 
friction. To avoid the accumulation 
of books in a few hands the appointed 
day for passing on books must be ad- 
hered to. It would probably be easier 
to do this in a garrison than in a city. 
The purchase of novels would probably 
diminish the book fund, as novels are 
not usually wanted when once read. 
Joun R. M. Tayvor, 

Col. U. 8S. Army, Retired 
® 

A Book Review: 
National Defense, Washington: U. ». 
Infantry Association. Paper Bound. 

135 pages, 60 cents. 

This book is a compilation of tic 
material that has been included in the 
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editorials and articles of the leading 
newspapers and magazines in the past 
18 months and extracts from the 
speeches and talks on the subject by 
eading Americans. 

The text is conveniently assembled 
under various headings so that it is 
readily available for use. They are as 
follows: 

1. Preparedness and war. 

2. Efficiency in war demands prep- 
eration. 

3. Cost of preparedness. 

. By-products of preparedness bene- 
fitting individuals. 

5. By-produets of preparedness bene- 
fitting the nation. 

. The future needs of national de- 
fense. 

7. The National Defense Act. 
Officers are continually called upon 
to diseuss the question of national de- 
fense and there is a demand for mate- 
‘ial and suggestions which will aid 
them in their efforts. National Defense 
supplies this need. In it one will find 
a wealth of material from which lec- 
tures and talks on the subject of na- 
tional defense and preparedness may 
be prepared with the least expenditure 
of time and labor. 

® 

Every Member Get a Member 


HEN the financial statement 
4 for the fiscal year of 1923 
ascr] was presented to the Execu- 
tive Council of the Infantry Associa- 
tion it was found that the production 
of the Inrantry JourNAL had cost in 
the neighborhood of $3,500 more than 
the actual receipts from membership 
dues and subseriptions and adver- 
lising. 

This additional cost is due to im- 
provements in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 


in the way of an attractive cover; bet- 
ter paper for the magazine; more il- 
lustrations; an improvement in the ar- 
ticles contained in the JournaL; the 
addition of 16 pages of text each 
month; and the increased cost of 
everything that goes into the making 
of a magazine of the type of the Inran- 
TRY JOURNAL. All of these improve- 
ments have been added without in- 
creasing the subscription price of the 
JOURNAL. It remains the same $3.00 
per year. 

And this was all given due consid- 
eration when the improvements were 
decided upon and authorized by the 
Executive Council. 

It was estimated, however, that the 
increase in the quality of the magazine 
would tend to increase the subscription 
list to the point where the income 
would equal the cost of production. 
This has not been realized. In order 
to do so the subscription list must be 
raised from its present number of 
about 6,000 to 10,000. And this must 
be accomplished without too great an 
expenditure of funds for the purpose. 
The question is, how can it be done? 

Here is the answer. 

If each member of the Association 
will secure one (only one) new mem- 
ber the job is done, and the JourRNAL 
can continue on its present basis with- 
out reducing the quality of the maga- 
zine, without increasing the subscrip- 
tion price and without drawing on its 
reserve to keep up the quality. 

There is included in this number on 
page ... a nomination blank for mem- 
bership in the Association. It is a 
handy and effective method of bring- 
ing up the question of membership in 
the Association. 

Each member that secures his new 
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member will be given credit for it in 
the list of new members that appears 
each month in the JOURNAL. 

Fill out the blank and place it where 
it will secure a new member for your 
Association. 

® 

Army Changes 

HERE follows a list of officers 
who have dropped out of the 
Army list since November 15, 
Cross off these names on your 
copy of Army Retirements and keep 
your book posted up to date. It will 
only take a few minutes. As time goes 
on the information contained in your 
Army Retirements will become more 
and more valuable to you. It will 
enable you to keep track of where you 
stand with respect to your promotion 
and enable you to calculate just how 
much time you are gaining on your 
date based on retirements for age. The 
numbers at the right of the column in- 
dicate the page number of Army Re- 
tirements. 

For the benefit of those officers who 
have not yet gotten their copy of Army 
Retirements we are forwarding with 
the book a copy of the list of changes 
since January Ist, 1923. This together 
with the list below will enable you to 
post your book right up to date. 

Each month the Inrantry JouRNAL 
will include in this department a list 
of changes that have occurred since the 
last list was published. 

See page 15f for an order blank for 
an examination of Army Retirements. 
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Membership in Infantry Association 
CERTAIN percentage of the 
members of the Infantry Asso- 
i ciation allow their membership 
to lapse at the expiration of the time 
‘or whieh they have paid their dues 
and subseriptions to the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, 
Such oversight entails a lot of addi- 
tional clerical work in the offices of the 
Association which might be devoted to 
other activities and incidentally, which 
has to be paid for at current rates. 
Now, the Infantry Association is a 
continuing proposition. It cannot 
cease operations today and magically 
come into being again next month. To 
be effective the organization must have 
the continuous support of the mem- 
bers to the extent of their dues and 
subscriptions to the INrantry Jour- 
NAL, 
For every four officers who allow 
their membership to lapse for a period 
of three months, it means that the In- 
fantry Association has lost the advan- 
tage of one member for a whole year. 
This one subseription would make no 
particular difference but if 800 officers 
do the same thing it means that the As- 
sociation is deprived of the member- 
ship of 200 members for a whole year 
and this makes a lot of difference when 
the financial statement is placed before 
the Exeeutive Council at the end of 
the fiseal year. 
The point we make is this. When 
you receive the posteard notice that 
your membership in the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is about to expire you should 
immediately return this notice with 
your cheek to cover your next year’s 
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dues. In case you have a temporary 
shortage of funds simply post-date the 
check and we will hold it in our office 
until the date desired. In this case 
you should note on the postcard that 
accompanies the check that you desire 
it held until the specified date. The 
big idea that we desire to emphasize 
here is to the effect that we want to 
clean up our renewals to the greatest 
possible extent through the medium of 
the postcard notification, both on ac- 
count of the expenses involved in the 
sending out of additional notices and 
the clerical work involved in the oper- 
ation. Please cooperate with us to 
that extent! . 

In order that you may understan 
the situation we outline below the pro- 
cess that is employed to keep up the 
membership. Let us say that your 
membership in the Association and 
subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
expires with the JouRNAL that goes out 
on March 1, 1924. On January 15th 
you were notified by postcard to that 
effect. If no response is received by 
February 15 a bill is forwarded to your 
address covering the period from April 
1, 1924, to March 30, 1925. If this 
latter notice is not productive another 
bill is mailed under date of March 5 
after the March number of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL is put into the mail. 
If no response is received to this latter 
your mailing address plate must be ex- 
tracted from the file for the reason that 
the Post Office regulations prohibit the 
sending of the magazine as second class 
mail matter to any but paid up, bona- 
fide subscribers. 

The Infantry Association is your 
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organization. It is here to serve you at 
all times. Keep your membership up 
to date, then when you need the per- 
sonal service that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation maintains for you, it is here 
waiting for you. 


® 


Proposal to Move Infantry School 


rs) N advocating that the Infantry 
2) School be moved from Fort 
SH} Benning to Fort D. A. Russell, 
Chairman Madden of the appro- 
priation committee speaks without a 
knowledge of the facts of the situation. 

The big idea is that there are bar- 
racks available at Fort D. A. Russell 
for the Infantry School enlisted per- 
sonnel and that to make the move 
would obviate the necessity of appro- 
priations for barracks at Fort Ben- 
ning. 

It is a simple matter to advocate such 
a radical change in the distribution of 
the Army and quite another thing to 
provide for its consummation. In the 
first place it would probably cost the 
government every cent as much tv 
move the Infantry School establish- 
ment from Fort Benning to Fort D. A. 
Russell as it would cost for suitable 
permanent barracks for the housing of 
every enlisted man on duty at the In- 
fantry School, and the expenditures 
would leave the Army with absolutely 
nothing to show for it. It would be 
wanton waste of public funds. 

In the next place, one of the prime 
reasons for the establishment of the In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning was the 
fact that the training programs for the 
school could be carired on practically 
throughout the entire year. Such 
would not be the case with respect to 
Fort D. A. Russell, where, due to eli- 
matic conditions there are a number of 


















































months when practical outdoor ty. jy. 
ing is out of the question. Another 
the reasons for the establishment of |} 
Infantry School at Fort Benning was 
the availability of suitable terrain of 
sufficient extent for the training of jn. 
fantry officers and troops to make thew 
effective leaders of fighting forces to 
meet the requirements of modern war- 
fare. This requirement does hold re. 
spect to Fort Benning and positively 
does not with respect to Fort D. A. 
Russell. 

Again, it is necessary to get officers 
to the Infantry School to take the 
course of training and to get them back 
to their organizations and other assign- 
ments on completion of the course. 
This requires funds for mileage. Fort 
Benning is much more centrally |o- 
eated with respect to the distribution 
of the Infantry than Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell and the differences in mileage and 
travel allowances would go a long way 
in a few years in covering the cost of 
barracks necessary for the Infantry 
School troops. 

Further, the Infantry School has « 
splendid plant under way at Fort 
Benning, which, in ease of such a move 
would have to be junked or turned 
over to some other activity and new 
installations would have to be provided 
at Fort D. A. Russell to house them. 

The Infantry School is one of the 
greatest in our scheme of National De- 
fense. It is making good in its 
mission close to 100%. Its graduates 
are in demand in connection with the 
training of all components of the Army 
of the United States. National Guard 
and Reserve Officers who have at- 
tended the institution are loud in their 
praise of what is being accomplished 
there. 

Infantry School requires barracks 
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x the enlisted personnel on duty 
here. The War Department has en- 
iorsed the requisition for the 1925 
‘lotment and it has been gassed by the 
lureau of the budget and included in 
‘he War Department Appropriation 
Bill. The money should be fortheom- 
ng without question. The proposition 
should not be side tracked by a wild 
proposal to change the location of the 
school to another place which is en- 
tirely unsuited to the needs of the in- 
stitution and where it cannot function 
to advantage. 
® 
April Number. 

HE April number of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL will be de- 
: voted to the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. It will contain a number of 
articles specially prepared for the edi- 
tion and there will be a lot of pictures 
showing various phases of service in 
our outpost of the Pacific. 

The merchants of the Hawaiian 
Islands have placed a liberal amount 
of advertising in the special number 
and their support will go a long way 
to make it one of the most attractive 
numbers that has ever been published. 

The articles will be of great interest 
to officers, any one of whom may be 
called for duty in Hawaii at any time. 

® 

Pay for Training Camp Service 
fs) wy) MMEDIATELY after the en- 
cil trance of the United States in 
E53} the World War there was 
established in the Regular Army regi- 
ments a number of training camps for 
the instruction of officers for the War 
Army. A large number of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates were de- 
tailed to take the course of training, 
upon completion of which they were 
commissioned in the National Army 








and joined the divisions of that Army 
when they were brought into being in 
August 1917. 

While on this duty these non-com- 
missioned officers and privates received 
only the pay of their enlisted grade. 

In accordance with the ruling of the 
Comptroller General in the case of 
Hyatt F. Newell which was passed 
upon under date of September 27, 
1923, all of these men are now entitled 
to receive the difference between the 
pay actually received by them at the 
training camps and schools and $100 
per month. 

This latter amount was authorized 
for the payment of civilians under 
training and included in the Appro- 
priation Act of May 12, 1917. It was 
extended to enlisted men of the Army 
under the provisions of the Appropria- 
tion Act of June 15, 1917. This lat- 
ter Appropriation Act expired on 
June 30, 1918 and no additional pay 
is allowed after that date. 

Those who are entitled to this pay 
should file their claim for same with 
the Military Division, General <Ac- 
counting Office, Washington, D. C., 
where it will be passed upon. 

The U. S. Infantry Association, 
Washington, D. C., has investigated 
this matter and has secured a supply 
of blank forms for making out these 
claims. A copy will be forwarded to 
any one making application therefor 
who will inclose with his request a 
stamped and addressed envelope. 

As far as can be ascertained the fol- 
lowing is the procedure in the normal 
case. 

The claimant makes out his claim 
on the blank form which is furnished 
for the purpose, signs and mails it to 
the Military Division, General <Ac- 
counting Office, Washington, D. C. 
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The claim is there examined into, the 
dates and the status of the individual 
for the period covering same are veri- 
fied from the War Department rec- 
ords. The claim is then passed upon. 
If it is allowed the accounts of the 
claimant for his entire period of ser- 
vice in the Army are gone over to de- 
termine whether or not he has ever 
been overpaid or underpaid. This be- 
ing determined the amount of the bal- 
ance due the claimant is certified to 
the Treasury Department and the 
claimant is notified of the action taken. 

The claim then becomes an obliga- 
tion against Government and will be 
paid in due time by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

It is understood that no funds are 
now available for the payment of these 
claims. The money must be requisi- 
tioned by the Treasury Department 
and regularly appropriated by Con- 
gress for the purpose. At present 
there is no information available as to 
when the requisition will be made and 
when Congress will make funds avail- 
able. : 

Many claimants have the idea that 
these claims are to be paid forthwith. 
This is erroneous. They will not be 
paid until the procedure outlined 
above has been completed and until 
a Congressional appropriation makes 
the funds available for the purpose. 
This may take a number of months. 

All the claimant can do it to file 
his claim and wait for the routine to 
be gone through with. No results will 
be accomplished by writing letters 
about it unless they are replies to in- 
quiries from the general accounting 
office. There is no necessity for plac- 
ing these claims in the hands of agents 
for collection. They can do no more 
than file the claim and sit down and 











































wait for action the same as the clai-). 
ant himself does. 

The best thing to do is file yur 
claim and then forget it. Some day 
in the future you will get a surp: se 
in the form of a government warrint 
that will give you what you are |. 
titled to. 

® 
Our New Advertisers 
OR the first time in the history 
of the INFANTRY JourNal a 
number of firms in Columbus. 
Georgia, are trying the experiment of 
carrying advertisements in this pu))li- 
cation. We invite your careful atten- 
tion to those appearing in this issue and 
those which will appear in future is- 
sues. We believe that officers and men 
stationed at Benning and to be sta- 
tioned there, as well as their families, 
will find it to their advantage to 
patronize those firms who have thus 
signified their appreciation of and de- 
sire for their patronage. We feel that 
we can recommend as deserving of your 
support any firm whose advertisement 
we carry, or their copy would not be 
accepted. We therefore request that 
in your dealings with them you men- 
tion the fact that you have read their 
advertisements in the JourNAL. Other. 
wise they will have no means of know- 
ing the real value that ads in the 
JOURNAL have for them. 
® 

A Change of Heart 
N the formative period of the 
Infantry School, while un- 
Ever! certainty existed as to the 
permanence of location, living con- 
ditions were not as good as could 
be desired, and citizens of neighbor- 
ing communities were sizing up and 
learning to know the Army, there 
was a tendency among officers sta- 
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ned at Benning to exerctse a sol- 
r’s prerogative to grouch. Few good 
rds were expressed in connection 
th the place except a general agree- 
nt as to the excellent course of in- 
‘ruetion received, and many were the 
iutfelt thanksgivings that tem- 
ary sojourners could literally shake 
« dust of this part of the world from 
their weary feet and bid farewell to 
al unpleasant experience. 

During the past five years, how- 
ever, there has gradually emerged an 
unpreeedented change. Permanent 
construction is taking place of make- 
shift quarters. There is no longer 
any question as to a change of loca- 
tion for the school. The people of 
Columbus have learned to know and 
appreciate the Army. Supply facili- 
ties and services have been made ade- 
quate to the necessities. And along 
with the changed conditions there has 
about an almost complete 
change in attitude on the part of the 
personnel, permanent and temporary 
alike. 

With the completion of the Athle- 
tie and Reereational Center the 
change of attitude will be complete. 
Nothing worth while was ever accom- 
plished by knocking. Is a new, bet- 
ter, more contented Infantry School 
worth while? Then the time - for 
knocking is past, Boost! Boost for 
every possible improvement, and 
boost for the uplift of the entire ser- 
vice by putting the Infantry where 
it belongs. 


come 


® 
Harking Back 
T has been our experience in 
the American Army that 
after each large increase of our 
commissioned personnel we have gone 
through a more or less extended 





period of shaking down, or of separ- 
ating the sheep from the goats. This 
has been done in various ways, courts 
martial, forced resignations, and 
other means; and generally the ac- 
ceptable material has been subjected 
to an intensive educational process to 
fit them to take their proper places 
in the military environment. 

This process has been followed, as 
usual, since the World War with the 
important exception that the per- 
centage of eliminations for various 
eauses has been gratifyingly small. 
The educational feature has been em- 
phasized more than heretofore and 
there has been a growing realization 
that conditions have changed to a 
greater extent, by reason of the great 
influx of new material, than ever be- 
fore in the same length of time. We 
can not hope to return to conditions 
as they existed before the war. In 
fact, the more farsighted officers in 
the higher grades do not wish to re- 
turn to former conditions as they 
would be unsuitable to the needs and 
the projects of the present day ser- 
vice. 

There are, however, some features 
of the old time customs which ap- 
pear in retrospect to be peculiarly 
desirable to reestablish among the 
more recent members of our military 
family. One of them was the lack of 
necessity in checking up minor dere 
lictions on the part of officers due to 
the fact that the officer guilty of a 
neglect or dereliction was, himself, 
the one to first report the fact. One 
who failed to do so was made to feel 
in no uncertain way that he had 
failed to come up to the true measure 
of an officer and a gentleman. 

Another thing that causes regret as 
compared to old standards is the 
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seeming failure of many inexperi- 
enced officers nowadays to grasp the 
fact that a statement made upon of- 
ficial matters must contain the simple, 
full and exact truth. The laxity that 
obtains in this respect is surprising 
to one acquainted with and desiring 
to uphold the old standard of moral 
probity. 

These defects, and defects they 
are, modern business standards to the 
contrary notwithstanding, can only 
be corrected by education—amilitary 
education. They are among the many 
items that admit of higher standards; 
the highest standards; military 
standards. 

We are of the opinion that any in- 
fluence which tends to improve the 
conditions of life of any particular 


body of association of men, tends in 
direct proportion to improve their 
moral tone; it tends to create mora 
and by morale we mean the con. 
scious approach to the highest stand- 
ards, of every kind, devised for com- 
parison of man to man, or achieve- 
ment to achievement. 

The Athletie and Recreational Cen 
ter at Benning is a direct effort to 
raise the standard of living and of 
achievement for the entire Infantry 
service. In raising these standards 
the moral standards of the Infantry 
eannot fail to be correspondingly 
raised. Can they be made too high’ 

Should we hesitate? Let’s put it 
across. 

What are we waiting for? Let’s 
go. 











All Aboard! This Little Ol’ Train Has Saved Many a Weary Mile of Hiking 











General Rickard’s Message 


T the close of the calendar year 

the following message was dis- 
patched by General Rickards, head of 
the Militia Bureau, to the Chiefs of all 
the military services and the State Ad- 
jutants General throughout the coun- 
try: 


The close of the calendar year 1923 
finds the National Guard in a stronger 
position, more highly developed, better 
organized and equipped and making 
more rapid progress toward a high 
standard of efficiency as an integral 
part of our military system for the 
National Defense than ever before 
since its organization. 

The military establishment as a 
whole, and the operating agencies 
thereof, have manifested, without ex- 
ception, a whole-hearted spirit of co- 
operation and support toward the de- 
velopment of the National Guard, 
which aid and assistance have been of 
immeasurable value in furthering the 
development of this very important 
element of our National Defense. 

The organizations of the National 
Guard have made a most gratifying 
advaneement, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties under which they have labored, 
and they are now rapidly approaching 
a high state of developed efficiency. 

There was a marked decrease in the 
number of units discontinued as com- 
pared with previous years. 

The spirit of loyalty to the military 
service, the high esprit of the personnel 
and the earnest, sincere efforts devoted 
to the work in hand found in all ele- 
ments of the National Guard, furnish 
absolute and unqualified assurance that 
this arm of our National Defense is 





eaten ij 
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surely developing into a substantial 
military force which may be relied 
upon to meet the defensive require- 
ments of the Nation under any and all 
conditions. Every effort will be made 
in the future by the Militia Bureau, 
as in the past, to find the practical 
solution for the problems and difficul- 
ties confronting the National Guard, 
and to assist all organizations in every 
possible way. * * * 
GrorGe C. RicKArps, 
Major General, 
Chief, Militia Bureau. 
® 
Right! 
ENNSYLVANIA has the secon: 
largest National Guard in the coun- 
try—a bit of news that has no parti- 
cular thrill in peace time. Looking 
backward, there is inspiration in the 
Guard’s war record. Looking for 
ward, there should be security in it. 
But taking it as an everyday matter, 
most of us are complacent about the 
Guard to the verge of indifference. 
Its members get too little credit for 
the sacrifice of time for regular drill- 
ing and the vacations for the annuai 
encampment. They work hard for the 
privilege of serving their country.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
® 
N. Y. N. G. Membership League 
HE New York National Guard au- 


thorities are energetically pushing 
their latest plan for securing National 
Guard recruits. Reports indicate that 
the Membership League under which 
each enrolled organization in the State 
pledges itself to secure recruits at the 
rate of two each month for the first 
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five months of 1924 is apparently 
slated for success. Considerable en- 
thusiasm is shown and the feeling of 
rivalry between the competing organi- 
zations is increased by the fact that all 
units making good their pledges will 
participate in a ‘‘lottery’’ providing 
four handsome prizes for the organiza- 
tion drawing the lucky numbers at the 
conclusion of the contest in June. 


® 
Straight From An Instructor 


HE following message from an of- 

ficer who has had more than three 
years active instructorship duty with 
the National Guard will convey a clear 
idea of how this duty at times affects 
a man who thinks hard about the con- 
structive value of his work: 


I doubt if there can be any service 
in time of peace which causes one to 
vacillate between hope and fear to a 
greater extent than National Guard 
duty. When I make up my mind that 
the regiment is hopeless, that the 
morale is all gone and that it is use- 
less to try to do anything to give it 
life, that is just the time when it comes 
back strong and seems to have, as I 
have often remarked, as many lives as 
a cat. When I make up my mind that 
the Guard has a great deal of vitality 
and that it is bound to triumph over 
all its difficulties and come out all right 
in the end, that is just the time that 
everything seems to go to pot. 

With reference to the pay question, 
one of the chief difficulties about this 
is the junior officers. The captains get 
their $240.00 per, but it is a rather 
unusual thing for any lieutenant in 
this regiment to receive any pay due 
to the poor attendance of the men. This 
is reflected in many ways in a lowered 
morale amongst the junior officers. 

When I first came to the regiment I 
thought the personnel of the junior 
officers was not what it ought to be, 
and I labored some in an effort to im- 
prove it. Just about the time that I 





thought things were going all ri). 
the bottom seemed to drop out o/ 
everything. I gave up hope of ny 
improvement among the junior offi. +s. 
and as soon as I had done this a deci |o.] 
improvement was at once manife. 4, 
following the curious law that I |ave 
discovered. 

Now they are falling off av:in, 
we have lost some of our best wen 
They are listless at drill and it is a 
terrible task to get them to attend 
Officers’ School. I have done all that 
I know how to make the school inter. 
esting, but I finally had to announce 
that unless six officers were present, 
there would be no school. As a con- 
sequence the sessions have been rather 
spotty of late. This I think, is chiefly 
a reflection of the fact that junior of- 
ficers receive no pay, and that again 
gets back to the attendance of the men. 

I think it would have been a very 
good plan if the Government had re- 
quired that every National Guard off- 
cer must attend Officers’ School or take 
a correspondence course to qualify for 
his pay, this would be very reasonable. 
Without such a provision there are 
certainly a great number of them who 
make no progress whatever in military 
proficiency. I have to beg my officers 
to attend school. I would be perfectly 
willing to do it if it were necessary, 
but it is not. The government ougli! 
to require them to improve their minis 
if they expect to draw the government! 
pay. * * * 

The main point developed by this 
instructor in later correspondence 's 
that the requirement whereby an en- 
listed man must attend 60% of the 
ordered drills in any one month, in 
order to qualify for pay for any ©! 
them, works a hardship on a number 
of well-intentioned soldiers. The Militia 
Bureau has long recognized the fact 
that there is no justice in denying pay 
for armory drill attendance to 4 
man enrolling in the last hal! of 3 
month or leaving the service | the 
first half of a month simply bee: \se 0! 
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- » impossibility of his being able to 

end drills during that portion of 

month when he was not a member 

the organization. The Instructor 
» this ease recommended that pay be 
.ithorized for all drills attended dur- 
vg these fractional parts of a month 
and that the percentage of drill at- 
tendance required for a complete 
month be eut from 60 to 50 in order 
that a man might qualify for pay if 
he attended as many as two out of the 
four drills usually ordered for a Na- 
tional Guard company in any one 
month. 

The Militia Bureau, however, is in- 
clined to go even further and has 
recommended a change in legislation 
which will permit National Guard en- 
listed men to be paid for any and ail 
properly supervised drills attended. It 
is too early to forecast what chance 
this reeommendation has of being con- 
verted into law. 


® 
That Commission Question 


T is generally understood among 

officers of the National Guard that 
they should be given commissions in 
the Army of the United States under 
which they ean serve in ease of cail 
into Federal service in lieu of the two 
commissions now required. As the 
situation now stands our officers must 
take commissions in the Reserve Corps 
in order to serve in the Army of the 
United States after call into Federal 
service, and it is felt that commissions 
should be issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment simultaneously with their 
Federal reeognition which will take 
care of them while in Federal service. 
The matter has been presented to the 
Secretary of War and War Depart- 
ment officials several times during the 


past two years but nothing definite 
has been accomplished. 

Recently three officers of the Na- 
tional Guard, with a like number from 
the Regular Army, were put on a com- 
mittee to study the matter and make a 
report. After the committee had 
worked a short while the three Na- 
tional Guard officers were relieved 
from further duty effective December 
31, the reason given for this action 
being that there were not sufficient 
funds to keep them on duty. The three 
officers imemdiately called upon the 
Secretary of War and protested, and 
we understand they will be allowed to 
complete their work. * * * 

There seems to be no question but 
that it is entirely sound to give com- 
missions in the Army of the United 
States to National Guard officers and 
something should be done.—North Car- 
olina N. G. Bulletin. 


® 


Strength Figures 


btm Militia Bureau’s tabulation of 
returns for January, /1924, indi- 
cates a National Guard aggregate 
strength on that date of 163,261, in- 
cluding 9,959 officers. A year ago the 
aggregate was 161,129 of which 9,119 
were commissioned. 

The 163,261 aggregate included 89,- 
214 officers and enlisted men of the 
Infantry branch, 4,824 being officers. 
Of this Infantry total, 4,252 officers 
and 72,856 enlisted men belonged to 
regiments with divisional assignments. 


® 


Corps Area Recommendations 


BRIEF survey of the statements 
bearing on the National Guard 
included in the annual reports sub- 
mitted by the commanding generals of 
the various Corps Areas brings out 
some rather interesting comments and 
recommendations affecting that service. 
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Here are a few for which there is 
space: 


The National Guard experienced the 
same difficulties as the Regular Army 
in recruiting. In this work the Regu- 
lar Army and the Guard have cooper- 
ated to the fullest extent. Most har- 
monious relations have been main- 
tained and joint participation by both 
services in many public events has 
maintained and strengthened the in- 
terest of the public in both. A more 
liberal use of armories for athletic and 
social events pertaining to the public 
schools has tended to stimulate interest 
in the National -Guard in New Jersey 
and will no doubt have a beneficial ef- 
feet upon recruiting. 

Great interest was manifested in all 
phases of instruction and the results 
accomplished show improvement from 
year to year. These results have, in 
general, been very satisfactory during 
the past fiscal period. Lack of armor- 
ies, difficulty in securing enlistments 
and enforcing drill attendance have 
been the main causes of less efficient 
standards in some cases. 

The new National Guard system of 
supply has been in operation during 
the fiscal year and reports indicate 
that it is satisfactory and has greatly 
expedited the issue of equipment. 

National Guard troops were called 
out by State authorities in many in- 
stances during the past year for the 
maintenance of law and order, and in 
every case they performed their duty 
efficiently, smoothly and promptly. 

The greatest economy has _ been 
necessary and some curtailment in the 
development, training and supply of 
National Guard organizations has been 
unavoidable, but on the whole the 
progress made has been steady, healthy 
and satisfactory. 

Distinct progress has been made 
during the year, both in organization 
and training. 

The training during the past year 
has been progressive and somewhat ex- 
tended. The correspondence school 
courses have met with fair success. 

The state of the National Guard is as 
satisfactory as conditions will permit. 





Surplus Infantry Regiments 


S is well known, the divisional or- 

ganizations originally adopted for 
the American forces comprised three 
Infantry brigades of three regiments 
each. Later when this Infantry com- 
ponent was reduced to only two bri- 
gades of two regiments each, the effect 
was to render surplus some of the Na- 
tional Guard Infantry regiments, al- 
ready organized in 1919 when the new 
composition went into effect. The 
New York authorities, for example 
found themselves with three Infantry 
regiments on hand to which no 
divisional assignments could be made: 
Pennsylvania had two _ regiments; 
Minnesota, two; Wisconsin, one; Mis- 
souri, one, and there were a number 
of seattered separate battalions that 
could not be given a divisional berth. 

The logical thing to do in such cir- 
cumstances was to arrange for the con- 
version of this surplus infantry into 
artillery, engineer or special units 
needed to complete the 18 Infantry 
divisions and the Corps and Army 
troops allotted to the National Guard 
A number of States, such as Pennsy)- 
vania and Missouri, cooperated with 
the War Department to the limit acd 
converted their surplus Infantry into 
anti-aircraft or engineer regiments. 
Other States, however, showed a strong 
inclination to cling to their excess In- 
fantry, in the face of the fact that in 
all probability these organizations will 
have to be transferred, in time of emer- 
gency, to some other branch. 

To meet this situation, the Secretary 
of War, a year ago, authorized the re- 
tention in the final National Guard 
allotment of 12 non-divisional Infantry 
regiments (including several colored 
organizations) to be listed as G. H. Q. 
reserve troops. 
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The fact that these additional regi- 
ments appear in the National Guard 
quota has eaused several States, among 
thers Florida, Tennessee and Georgia, 
‘o request the allotment of an Infan- 
try regiment in addition to the divis- 
ional regiment already included in 
each of their allotments. To all such 
applications the Militia Bureau has 
been foreed to reply that the 12 non- 
divisional Infantry regiments were not 
allotted to the National Guard to pro- 
vide for the organization of surplus 
Infantry but simply to give the sur- 
plus Infantry already in existence an 
official standing. 

Including colored regiments in IIli- 
nois and New York and colored battal- 
ions authorized for the District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, Massachusetts and 
Ohio, the quota of 12 non-divisional 
Infantry regiments is practically filled. 


® 
California Boom 


NDER the guidance of Gen. R. E. 

Mittlestaedt, the new adjutant 
general of California, that State is 
promised a National Guard boom for 
the year 1924. According to a recent 
statement in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, the strength of the California Na- 
tional Guard will be inereased by 1,600 
officers and enlisted men during the 
year. This will inelude about 1,000 
additional Infantrymen and 600 added 
to the artillery. 

The program calls for the comple- 
tion of four battalions of Infantry to 
round out the 79th Brigade for the 
40th Division, and the completion of 
the 143d Field Artillery and of the 
two coast artillery regiments allotted 
to the State. 

The strength of California’s Na- 
tional Guard on January 1 was over 
3,600, 


Ninth C. A. Conference 


HE annual Conference of the Ad- 

jutants General of the States of 
the Ninth Corps Area will be held at 
the Corps Area Headquarters, Febru- 
ary 12-15, inclusive. All adjutants 
general in the area have been invited 
to attend, as well as the State property 
and disbursing officers. 


® 


151st Infantry Medals 


HE 151st Infantry, Indiana Na- 
tional Guard, has adopted a system 
of awarding medals to members of the 
regiment who measure up to the re- 
quirements. It is proving to be a most 
popular procedure and is doing much 
to boost the morale of the regiment. 
The medals consist of the 151st In- 
fantry Long Service Cross, which is in 
six classes, ranging from a solid gold 
and silver medal with a Distinguished 
Service bar superimposed on the rib- 
bon, and gold, silver and bronze med- 
als with service bars for 25, 20, 15 and 
10 years’ service on the ribbon. The 
second medal is the regimental re- 
enlistment and good conduct medal, 
which is awarded to all enlisted men 
who serve honorably for three years 
and who reenlist immediately upon 
completion of this service. The award- 
ing of this medal has in a large meas- 
ure solved the reenlistment problem in 
the regiment. In one company, 19 of 
the 21 men who completed their ser- 
vice have reenlisted in the company. 
The medals are handsome affairs. The 
long service cross is a modified maltese 
cross with the crest of the Indiana Na- 
tional Guard superimposed in colored 
enamel. On the reverse is the regi- 
mental motto, ‘‘Wide Awake, Wide 
Awake,’’ the watchword of the Infan- 
try at the battle of Tippecanoe. The 
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reenlistment and good conduct medal 
is a circular affair in bronze having 
the crest and figures ‘‘151’’ on the ob- 
verse and the words ‘‘For reenlistment 
and good conduct’’ on the reverse. The 
ribbons are dark blue and light blue, 
respectively. 

Long Service Crosses have been 
awarded with appropriate ceremony 
to the following persons who have ren- 
dered conspicuous service for the regi- 
ment: 

Gold Crosses : 
Brig. Gen. Harry B. Smith. 


Maj. Albert T. Rich, D. O. L., In- 
fantry, senor instructor. 

Capt. Davis H. Estill, D. O. L., In- 
fantry, instructor. 

Technical Sgt. Bert Cordle, D. E. 
M. L., Infantry, sergeant instructor. 

Staff Sgt. Michael F. Seully, D. E. 
M. L., Infantry, sergeant instructor, 
with 15lst Infantry from Mareh 8, 
1921, to December 31, 1922. 

Silver Crosses : 

Sgt. Fred Dankert, D. E. M. L., In- 
fantry, sergeant instructor with 151st 
Infantry from August 22, 1921, to 
December 31, 1922. 

Sgt. Bine Plunkett, D. E. M. L., In- 
fantry, sergeant instructor. 

Sgt. Bert A. Boyer, D. E. M. L., In- 
fantry, sergeant instructor. 


® 


Mobile C. A. C. Units 


HE War Department having au- 
thorized the organization, by a 
conversion of existing fixed defense 
coast artillery batteries, of two 155mm. 
gun tractor-drawn regiments in the 


National Guard, the Militia Bureau. 


has arranged for the organization of 
these two regiments in the States of 
New York and California. 

The New York regiment will be 
formed by the conversion of the 12 bat- 
teries making up the present 9th Coast 
Defense Command (New York City), 


and will be known as the 244th Ar: |. 
lery, N. Y. N.G. The California r: 
ment will be located in San Franci.: 
and will absorb the four coast artil|::\ 
batteries now organized there. It \ ||| 
be designated, 250th Artillery, Cali; 
N. G. 

New York will be left the 245th \r- 
tillery (formerly 13th Coast Defense 
Command), while California will re. 
tain a coast artillery regiment of five 
batteries, four at San Diego and one at 
San Pedro. 

® 


Indiana Recruiting 


HE Indiana National Guard has 

inaugurated a recruiting drive that 
will extend to the four corners of thi 
State. Organization commanders have 
been enjoined to work out a plan i! 
campaign that they deem best suited ‘o 
the local situation and submit it to 
the Adjutant General of the State 
These plans will be noted with much 
interest throughout the National 
Guard service and it is fully expected 
that they will produce the desired 
results. 


® 
National Guard Correspondence 


HE Assistant Secretary of War 

has recently been placed in gen- 
eral charge of all matters affecting the 
National Guard in which the War De- 
partment is involved. 

One of Assistant Secretary Davis's 
first official actions bearing on his new 
responsibility is taken in a letter of 
January 12 to The Adjutant General 
and the Chief, Militia Bureau. Since 
the information set forth is of interest 
to National Guardsmen as well as in- 
structors, the letter is quoted here: 

G. 0. No. 6, W. D., 1922, authorizes 


direct correspondence between Chiel, 
Militia Bureau, and Corps Area com- 
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anders, in matters pertaining exclu- 
vely to the National Guard. In such 
matters, therefore, the channel of cor- 
respondence need not be through The 
\djutant General. 

The Adjutant General is charged 
with responsibility of distributing the 
small Regular Army personnel to the 
many various purposes for which it 
must be utilized. As correspondence 
regarding the Regular Army personnel 
manifestly does not pertain exclusively 
to the National Guard, all correspond- 
enee concerning such personnel should 
be had through The Adjutant General 
in order that he may earry out the 
responsibility placed upon him. 

While the responsibility for the as- 
signment of regular officers to duty 
with the National Guard rests upon 
The Adjutant General, it is important 
in the interest of good administration 
that he keep the Chief, Militia Bureau, 
informed on all matters relating to 
such personnel. The recommendations 
of the Chief, Militia Bureau, as to the 
selection of personnel, the assignment 
to stations, relief from assignments, 
and similar matters should be carefully 
considered by The Adjutant General 
before action is taken under policy of 
General Staff. Information in regard 
to all matters pertaining to Regular 
personnel, detailed to National Guard, 
should be given immediately to Chief, 
Militia Bureau. 

The diffieulties of handling these 
matters, where the Chief, Militia Bu- 
reau, the Chiefs of Branches, Corps 
Area commanders, and The Adjutant 
General are all interested, must be 
realized by everyone concerned, and a 
harmonious solution of the problems 
which will imevitably arise must be 
sought, in order that the utmost effi- 
cieney may be attained. A thoughtful 
consideration of the other officer’s 
problems and a cordial desire for har- 
monious team-play will readily smooth 
out any diffieulties which may arise. 

The provisions of G. O. No. 6, W. D., 
1922, authorize direct correspondence 
by the Chief, Militia Bureau, with 
Corps Area commanders in all mat- 
ters pertaining exclusively to the Na- 


tional Guard. Correspondence relat- 
ing to Regular Army personnel on 
duty with the National Guard does not 
come within the provisions of this G. 
O., as it does not pertain exclusively 
to the National Guard, and, therefore, 
should be handled through The Adju- 
tant General. 
® 


Distribution of National Guard 


N end-of-the-year survey of the 
National Guard undertaken in 
the Militia Bureau indicates that there 
were on January 1, 1924, 2,715 com- 
pany and detachment units (not in- 
cluding organization headquarters with 
no enlisted personnel) distributed over 
1,311 different stations throughout the 
United States, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
These units range all the way in 
strength from a medical detachment 
of five or six enlisted men to the force 
of nine regiments located in New York 
and vicinity and enrolling 14,000 men. 
During the year 1923 a considerable 
**turnover’’ in National Guard units 
took place. Several hundred disband- 
ments were authorized at stations 
where it had become evident that a Na- 
tional Guard unit could not be main- 
tained creditably and these units were 
reorganized at other points. 

As the State legislatures appropriate 
money to provide for the armory 
needs of the National Guard the an- 
nual ‘‘turnover’’ in organizations will 
be greatly decreased. 


® 


Annual Dinner 


OMPANY D, 127th Infantry, Wis- 
consin National Guard, held their 
annual dinner at the Y. M. C. A., Ap- 
pleton, Wis., on the evening of Decem- 
ber 27, 1923. Many ladies honored the 
company with their presence. Former 
commanders of the company and Regu- 
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lar Army officers on duty at Appleton 
spoke after the dinner. 

The party then procedeed to the ar- 
mory where a ceremony was held in 
which Maj. Frederick W. Hoffman, 
127th Infantry, presented insignia for 
pistol marksmanship to those qualify- 
ing during the year. 

A dancing party followed. Christ- 
mas trees, large and small, formed the 
decorative scheme. The National colors 
and company guidon were fianked by 
the company machine guns, partially 
concealed with greens. The Chase 
trophy for military courtesy and dis- 
cipline, won by the company for 1923, 
was on exhibition. Long before the 
party broke up at midnight, all had 
agreed that such events should be held 
as often as possible. 


® 


Ohio Armory Situation 

T the last convention of the Ohio 

National Guard Association, Gen. 
Frank D. Henderson, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the State, made an address full 
of information concerning the armory 
situation in Ohio. The following ex- 
tracts were taken from the January is- 
sue of the Ohio Guardsman: 

Since the passing of the armory law 
there have been built or acquired in 
the State of Ohio 37 armories, of which 
33 were built by the State and 4 were 
purchased particularly for military 
purposes. * * * There remain 29 
towns in the State with National Guard 
organizations housed in armories that 
are not State property. Funds have 
been appropriated for armories for 
four of these towns, the armory build- 
ing fund will provide three or four 
more, six towns have county, munici- 
pality or privately-owned armories that 
are adequate, and three large cities 
have county, municipality or pri- 
vately-owned armories which partially 
house their troops, leaving 13 towns 
to be taken care of. 


The original armory bill provide: 
that the National Guard be maintaine | 
and armories built from an annual ap- 
propriation for National Guard uses, 
based on 10 cents per capita for the 
population of the State of Ohio. In 
addition to this amount it has been the 
custom of the legislature to make spe- 
cial appropriations for the erection of 
armories. During the last session of 
the legislature, special bills were passed 
and approved by the Governor, provid. 
ing for armories as follows: Ashland, 
$75,000; Port Clinton, $60,000; Blan- 
chester, $50,000; a re-appropriation of 
$50,000 for Steubenville, and $20,000 
for remodeling the Ada Armory, which 
is one of the purchased armories. The 
regular National Guard appropriation 
as budgeted by the Adjutant General’s 
department provides about $175,000 
for armory building purposes. Armor- 
ies built from this fund will be located 
as designated by the Adjutant General 
and by the wording of the law are re- 
stricted to a cost of $40,000 for a one- 
unit armory and $15,000 for each ad- 
ditional unit housed therein. Owing 
to the high cost of building it has been 
found very difficult to construct a suit- 
able armory for $40,000. However, if 
the cost of building does not rise, I am 
confident that suitable buildings can 
be had for this amount, keeping mili- 
tary needs in mind, stripping the build- 
ings of fancy architecture and elim- 
inating non-essentials. It is therefore 
hoped that three or four armories may 
be constructed out of this fund, de- 
pending on whether they are built for 
one or more units. It will also be neces- 
sary, probably, to build some smaller 
buildings out of this fund, such as sta 
bles for mounted organizations, or 
sheds for motorized units. 

A eareful study has been made of 
the armory situation and it is felt that 
our National Guard will be efficiently 
and completely housed in a much 
shorter period if a constructive an‘ 
permanent building policy is evolved, 
rather than the haphazard one in exist- 
ence heretofore. 

It is my belief that in the awarding 
of armories certain fundamentals 
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should be taken into consideration: 
irst, in locating an armory a good 
military organization in the community 
an essential. Second, conditions 
likely to insure the permanence of the 
organization, that is, the size of the 
community, the number of possible re- 
epuits, loeal feeling, whether for or 
against the organization—these should 
be given eareful study; also the past 
history of a community desiring an ar- 
mory must be carefully considered, in- 
asmuch as an organization with a long 
and honorable history in a community 
is a pretty safe guarantee of perma- 
nenee beeause in such eases tradition 
and local sentiment are always to be 
found solidly supporting such a unit. 
Then, all things being equal, the 
‘owns receiving the first consideration 
should be those which at present have 
che most unsatisfactory armory condi- 
tions. Of course, in the awarding of 
any armory it is required that the lo- 
eal community, as an evidence of good 
faith, deed the site for the armory to 
the State. 
- * * am * + . 


It is believed that a careful working 
out of this policy will lead to a com- 
plete housing of the Ohio National 
Guard within a few years. I wish to 
say frankly here that this plan will 
only be successful if the entire Na- 
tional Guard stands solidly behind the 
recommendations of the board; since 
every branch of the service and every 
locality will be represented on the 
board, its decisions should be sanely 
and rapidly accomplished. 

* * - - a * . 


In conelusion I wish to say that the 
Adjutant General’s department exists 
only for the purpose of administering 
the National Guard in such a manner 
as to seeure the best results and ever 
increasing efficiency. Your problems 
are equally our problems, and no mat- 
ter is too small or too great for our 
careful consideration. Many requests 
are made of the department which are 
necessarily denied, not because we wish 
to deny them but because they cannot 
be granted. It must be remembered 


that there are 143 military organiza- 
tions in the State of Ohio and each of 
which is entitled to the same amount 
of consideration; it is, therefore, the 
duty of the Adjutant General’s de- 
partment to so allot time, personnel, 
equipment and money that the great- 
est good may accrue to the greatest 
number. 
® 


Minnesota National Guard 

HE activities of the Minnesota Na- 

tional Guard are to be chronicled 
in a bulletin which is scheduled to 
go out from the office of the Adjutant 
General of the State at the end of 
each month. Through this medium of- 
ficers will be kept in touch with the 
doings of other organizations and help 
to maintain their interest in the Na- 
tional Guard. Bulletin No. 1 appeared 
on January 31 and is full of interestiny 
information. 

First there is a short paragraph set- 
ting forth the necessity for military re- 
ports that are required by the regula- 
tions and urging all unit commanders 
to give this subject their personal at- 
tention. This is followed by a few 
pertinent remarks on the subject of 
Army Correspondence. The general 
method to be followed is set forth in a 
few words and the attention of officers 
is called to the necessity for compliance 
with the regulations. 

Units of the National Guard have 
been urged to enter teams in the Na- 
tional Rifle Association’s small bore 
matches which are now in progress. It 
will he remembered that Company I, 
205th Infantry, Red Wood Falls, 
Minn., won the small bore match last 
year and in addition to the N. R. A. 
medals the company was awarded the 
handsome cup presented by Lt. Col. 
Richard Cotton. This cup is to be 
competed for again this year. 
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The 135th Infantry has had a most 
successful and interesting athletic sea- 
son. Their teams have won many events 
and it has been found that through 
this medium many desirable young 
men have been brought into the va- 
rious units of the regiment. 

One of the features that attracts de- 
sirable recruits to the National Guard 
organizations of Minnesota is the pro- 
vision in the military code of the State 
that provides compensation for Na- 
tional Guardsmen injured in the per- 
formance of military duty. A case is 
cited where a soldier received what 
was thought to be a minor injury. It 
later developed into a serious case. To 
date the man has received $780 com- 
pensation from the State. This code 
was adopted in 1921 and up to the 
present some $11,000 has been paid out 
in comhpensation. This compensation 
feature makes a strong talking point 
for the recruiting officer and it may 
be one of the big features of the suc- 
cess of the Minnesota National Guard. 

A lot of attention is being given to 
the National Guard mobilization plans 
of the State. When the unit plans are 
completed they will be coordinated in 
the office of the Adjutant General and 
the whole will form a comprehensive 
and practical scheme for the assembly 
of the State troops in time of emer- 
gency. 

® 
Issue of Engineer and Signal 
Equipment 

OR the past two years the bill car- 

rying the National Guard appro- 
priation has embodied a provision pro- 
hibiting the expenditure of National 
Guard funds for the purchase of engi- 
neer and signal equipment. In his 


1923 Report the Chief of Engine; 
ealls attention in the following wor 
to the handicap imposed on the N2. 
tional Guard by this restriction: 


The explicit provision of law pr. 
hibiting the expenditure of Nation.: 
Guard funds for the purchase of ©). 
gineer equipment, operated during 1}. 
time covered by this report, to hanii- 
cap this office somewhat in its attempts 
to provide adequate equipment {or 
recognized National Guard engineer 
companies. While some items of equi)- 
ment prescribed for Regular Army en- 
gineer units, such as electric lighting 
sets, water supply equipment, etc., have 
been eliminated as unnecessary in 
peace time from the equipment tables 
for National Guard engineer regi- 
ments, there still remain some items 
which can not be furnished to Nationa! 
Guard organizations because there is 
no surplus supply from which to draw. 
* * * These shortages would be at 
onee apparent in case the National 
Guard units were called into federal 
service. 


® 


An Aid to Recruiting! * 
FTER the initial work of organiz- 
ing a company and getting it 
mustered into the service for federal 
recognition, the most pressing problem 
facing National Guard company com- 
manders is: How shall the company 
maintain adequate strength and attract 
suitable recruits? 

Numerous schemes have been devised 
in an endeavor to deal with the recruit- 
ing problem. Some have proved suc- 
cessful and have served to fill up the 
ranks for the time being. Nearly al! 
the recruiting measures which have 
been undertaken entail a very consid- 
erable expense. Newspaper advertis- 
ing, public speaking, special recruit- 
ing agents on an active duty pay basis, 





* Capt. Richard B. Shaw, 145th Infantry, Ohio N. G. 
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lisplays of recruiting matter in pub- 
c places, band concerts, expensive en- 
‘ertainments, valuable prizes for in- 
lividual reeruiters, etc..—these have 
all been used as a means to this end 
nd have cost money that was often 
ard to obtain. It cannot be denied 
hat by these means many recruits 
have been seeured, but it is very doubt- 
ful if the best type of man has ever 
been attracted by such methods. 

A number of men will enlist during 
one of these ‘‘Drives.’’ They may re- 
main in an organization until it has 
finished its annual summer camp, after 
which they disappear or become so ir- 
regular in their drill attendance that 
disciplinary measures have to be re- 
sorted to, usually resulting in the loss 
of the man. 

The greatest drawback to the eifi- 
cieney of a regiment has been the ne- 
cessity of reeruiting, by high pressure 
methods, a large number of ‘‘green’’ 
men just before going to camp. A 
great percentage of such recruits are 
not at all interested in the training. 
They take it as a necessary evil which 
attends the camp period. Many have 
no intention of remaining in the Na- 
tional Guard after their return to the 
home station, but will drift away into 
some other state or locality. The time 
and expense, to say nothing of the ef- 
fort, devoted to training these men, is, 
therefore, practically a dead loss to the 
organization and to the country. 

The 145th Infantry, Ohio National 
Guard, went through these experi- 
ences, trying out many schemes, none 
of which gave really satisfactory re- 
sults. With these experiences in view 
this regiment is now following a plan 
whieh has the merit of producing re- 
sults, with the added advantages that 

' entails the minimum of expense to 


the regimental fund and a minimum of 
work for the company commanders. 
Briefly, the plan is as follows: Each 
company forms a company club which 
is separate from the military organiza- 
tion in its government and functions. 
This club is organized with the mission 
of helping to make the company an 
efficient military unit. It is responsible 
for the recruiting of the enlisted per- 
sonnel and obligates itself to maintain 
the required strength of the unit. 
Every member is necessarily an en- 
listed member of the company. 
Applicants for enlistment must be 
passed upon favorably by the club 
membership committee before they can 
be enrolled. By this means a good per- 
sonnel is obtained. The work of re- 
eruiting is done by the individual mem- 
bers of the club who propose the names 
of their friends who are likely to prove 
creditable members of the unit. The 
club takes care of all the social func- 
tions of the company, maintains com- 
munication with the clubs of other 
companies, and takes the necessary 
action to keep the company before the 
public. This idea originated in Com- 
pany ‘‘M’”’ of this regiment on their 
return from camp in 1923. Results 
were obtained almost from the begin- 
ning and the company is now, and has 
been for some time, overstrength, with 
its required full peace strength plus 
the permitted 10 per cent extra. One 
instance would not go very far to 
prove the soundness of any system, but 
repeated instances prove the feasibil- 
ity of the idea. This plan was inaugu- 
rated in other companies, the original 
club visiting and initiating the new 
clubs and starting them on their way. 
As a result of this work companies 
which usually enrolled sixty to sixty- 
five men or even less, are now up to 
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seventy-five and eighty men. Another 
machine gun company is also over 
strength, Company ‘‘H’’ having over 
eighty men. 

The Medical Detachment has been 
reported as overstrength for some 
months past. Several units which 
seemed formerly unable to reeruit to 
the bare maintenance strength are now 
prospering with steadily increasing 
enrollments of from sixty-five to sev- 
enty-five men. 

It is confidently expected that 
through this plan all units will be re- 
eruited to full peace strength in a very 
short time. 

It may be observed, in connection 
with the foregoing, that every National 
Guard company, with few exéeptions, 
is faced with some particular problem, 
either a matter of locality, armory fa- 
cilities, community attitude, ete., but 
no one problem is much greater than 
any other. They differ, as a rule, only 
in nature. The company commander 
usually faces these problems as best 
he can with whatever assistance his of- 
ficers and the most loyal and interested 
of his N. C. Co.’s ean give him. The 
club has demonstrated, in different lo- 
calities, that it can and does materially 
aid in solving the recruiting problem. 
It interests the community through its 
social and athletie activities and there- 
by reduces the constant strain of such 
duties on the company commander, 
leaving him greater opportunity for 
study and the administration work and 
training of his command. 

In these clubs, which elect their own 
club officers, the organization officers 
act as an advisory board but are not 
members of the club itself. Super- 
vision is necessary to the extent that 
the primary mission of the club be not 
lost’ sight of and that the policies and 


discipline of the military organizatio,, 
be not interfered with. 

The improvement in drill attendance 
is another feature of this system, since 
members are disciplined by the clu) 
for inattention or absence of any con- 
duct which renders a member liable to 
‘*bad standing.’’ A firmer bond of 
military brotherhood is induced due to 
the closer association of the members 
and the more frequent opportunities 
for meeting together. A recruit, when 
accepted, is weleomed into his military 
home and made to feel as if he amounts 
to something more than he did before 
enrolling. It devolves upon those 
members who have the greatest amount 
of character and energy to do the lion’s 
share of the work in each club but that 
is true in nearly every organization. 

A good leader is the first consider- 
ation in starting a compang club. He 
will naturally attract others of a like 
nature and will develop the driving 
force of the organization. 

As an aid in this reeruiting work 
the 145th’s headquarters designed and 
issued a special chart on which can be 
shown the strength of each squad, sec- 
tion and platoon in a company. Ba- 
rometers are placed on each side of the 
chart, one for each platoon, so that the 
daily strength of each platoon ean be 
determined at a glance. A large red 
arrow is hung from the center of the 
chart with the words, ‘‘THE STRONGEST 
PLATOON TODAY’’ printed upon it, which 
is swung so as to point to the platoon 
with the greatest strength each day. 
Spaces are provided for the names of 
every member, up to a total of ninety- 
three each in his place in ranks. Names 
of recruits are added in the spaces in 
the squads to which they are assigned. 
This chart is hung in the club rooms or 
hallways of the armories where every 
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mber of the company can see the 
-,nding of the company in recruiting. 
. yeeruiting bulletin is also issued from 
-gimental headquarters which shows 
‘he number of recruits obtained by 
cach company and the dates on which 
they were enlisted. 

In conclusion it may be stated that a 
vood ‘‘snappy’’ name is an essential 
for an aetive company club. The origi- 
nal club of Company ‘‘M”’ is called the 
‘“‘Serap Iron Club,’’ a name derived 
from some remarks of the regimental 
commander anent the type of music 
perpetrated by the club orchestra. 
‘Emma Gee’”’ is the club of Company 
“D,”’? while Company ‘‘L’”’ has the 
‘“‘Eleo’’ elub. This idea is made pub- 
lice merely as a suggestion. In this 
regiment it is getting results. Whether 
it will continue to do so is a matter for 
time to tell. For the present ‘‘It 
Works. ”’ 

® 
Rifle Marksrmanship 


HE standards of rifle marksman- 

ship could be raised in many Na- 
tional Guard organizations and the of- 
ficers of the 57th Infantry Brigade, 
New Jersey National Guard, have gone 
about this task very efficiently. 

Some excellent information on this 
subject is set forth in a training memo- 
randum issued from Brigade Head- 
quarters, January 24, 1924. 

Admitting that the manual “Rifle 
Marksmanship,’’ issued by the War 
Department, is not adapted to the Na- 
tional Guard service in many particu- 
lars, the memorandum outlines how the 
principles set forth in Rifle Marksman- 
ship may be applied to the National 
Guard service, 

In view of the importance of this 
subject, the JourNAL publishes this 
memorandum for the information of its 





large list of National Guard readers: 


Headquarters, 57th Infantry Brigade, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


TRAINING MemMoraNpuM No. 2. 

January 24, 1924. 

Training Guide, Subject No. 13. 
Rifle Marksmanship. 


1. It is impossible, for manifest 
reasons, to give the men of a National 
Guard organization a concentrated 
period of preparatory instruction im- 
mediately preceding range firing, as 
contemplated in Marksmanship, Rifle 
(T. R. 150-5 and 150-10). However, 
it is not impracticable to give each 
man a good course of instruction on 
each phase of preparatory work be- 
fore the period of range firing begins 
if this training is started in time and 
if the officers and men put the proper 
amount of interest and enthusiasm into 
the work. 

2. The regulations require that each 
man be thoroughly instructed in the 
preparatory exercises and be able to 
answer the questions and give the 
demonstrations outlined in Par. 53, 
T. R. 150-5 before being permitted to 
fire either range or gallery practice. 
This requirement must be complied 
with. 

3. The following scheme, recom- 
mended by the senior Infantry Instrue- 
tor on duty with the National Guard 
of New Jersey, is hereby adopted for 
this brigade: 


(a) The preparation for range prac- 
tice to begin February 1. 

(b) All officers to read carefully all of 
Marksmanship, Rifle, Indivi- 
dual (T. R. 150-5), and sections 
I and X of Marksmanship, Rifle, 
General (T. R. 150-10). 

(c) All officers to study carefully the 
following paragraphs of Train- 
ing Regulations 150-5L- 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 53, and 54. Also the fol- 
lowing paragraphs of Training 
Regulations 150-10: 10, 89 and 
90, and subparagraph ‘‘d’’ of 
Par. 96. These paragraphs to 
be made the subject of study 





; 
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and discussion at the first of- 
ficers’ school meeting following 
the receipt of this memoran- 
dum. 

(d) An enlarged copy of the blank 
form shown in Par. 54, T. R. 
150-5, containing the names of 
all of the men of the company 
to be posted on the wall of the 
drill room or men’s amusement 
room and kept up to date with 
the marks ed each man. 

(e) The time to be devoted to this 
training as prescribed in the 
monthly arill schedules (one- 
half hour each drill period). 

(f) Coach and pupil method to be 
used at all times. 

(g) Each man to be allowed to ad- 
vance as fast as his mentality 
and interest permit. 

(h) Men to be encouraged to work out 
of drill hours, preferably in 
pairs, to hasten their perfection 
in the preparatory work, and 
arrangements to be made so that 
rifles and equipment are avail- 
able for any man at any time he 
desires to go to the armory to 
practice. 

(i) All men to be put through all of 
the preparatory exercises. If 
any are already good shots their 
advance will be rapid. 

(j) Each man to be advanced to gal- 
lery practice as soon as he can 
qualify in all of the prepara- 
tory exercises and can pass a 
satisfactory examination as out- 
lined in Par. 53, T. R. 150-5. 


(k) All gallery practice to be by the 
coach and coane and 
carrying out t meth- 
ea T. R. 


(1) All provisions of Marksm:n- 
ship, Rifle, to be carefully followed 
throughout the entire period and all 
ideas and methods not ineluded in 


Marksmanship, Rifle, to be carefully 
avoided. 


Nore.—The equipment for prepara- 
tory training (Par. 5, T. R. 150-5) was 
purposely left of a simple nature so 
that it could be made of serap lumber 
and old boxes. One set for each two 
squads will be enough. For indoor 
rapid-fire practice devise a miniature 
rapid-fire target. 

By command of Brigadier General 
Gillmore. 

Wm. H. Frazer, 
Brigade Executive. 
Official : 
Gerorce M. Parker, 
Brigade Adjutant. 

In an earlier Training Memorandum 
the 57th Infantry Brigade Headquar- 
ters adopted the ‘‘efficiency card’’ sys- 
tem of individual instruction. This 
memo is too long for publication but 
interested persons can secure informa- 
tion as to this system by writing direct 
to 57th Infantry Brigade Headquar- 
ters, N. J. N. G., Camden, N. J. 


D 
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Development of Organized 
Reserve ' 


The organization proper of the Of- 
ficers Reserve Corps is now an ac- 
complished fact. But the situation at 
this time requires our immediate at- 
tention from another and slightly dif- 
ferent angle. This is the selection of 
a means whereby the interest of these 
officers may be held during the period 
of full and final development, and of 
course, continuing thereafter. 

Until appropriations for national de- 
fense ean provide for our military 
requisites as defined by law, and even 
following this event of the future we 
might well recognize the need for some 
such supplementary measure to the 
statute referred to, and as soon as pos- 
sible supply it. 

It must be admitted, that the very 
limited number of these officers who are 
receiving from time to time the sum- 
mer training available is far too smail 
to either breed, stimulate or spread 
interest sufficient to in any way im- 
prove the present general situation. 
Even with this future event realized, 
or two weeks practical training of the 
selected ,few onee every four years, 
there is more than a possibility of need 
for more continuous contact and con- 
sequent interest than may reasonably 
be expected from this conservative 
plan. 


Provision for annual, out-of-door 


camp contact for the Organized Re- 
serve is an essential factor to its steady 
growth to full and complete develop- 
ment. Following such development, 
this particular feature should prove 
itself one of the factors most valuable 
in maintaining this large and muchly 
dispersed organization in the alert and 
informal state of being contemplated. 
The annual contact referred to for the 
members of the third component of the 
Army of the United States amounts to 
nothing more or less than a brief per- 
sonal and official association with se- 
lected representatives of the regular 
Army and with themselves. Without 
similar provision the National Guard 
of former days would, to an appreci- 
able extent, not have existed. And to- 
day, the Guard, without annual camp 
contact would attain but a fraction of 
its present effectiveness. Leaving en- 
tirely out of consideration the matter 
of technical military training, these 
yearly camps were then, and are yet, a 
feature attracting and holding an im- 
portant percentage of its personnel. 
These same characteristics are quite 
naturally common to the personnel of 
the Reserve Corps. A desire to wear 
the soldier’s uniform and camp in the 
open is an hereditary trait noticeable 
in the make-up of our people. Un- 
doubtedly it is a national asset in more 
ways than one and should be encour- 
aged to the fullest extent possible. 





1 By Major J. H. VanHorn, F. A., who is on duty with the 98th Division. 
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It is believed that the National De- 
fense Act did not contemplate the two 
psychological phases of the situation 
such as now confronts us: An unsatis- 
fied desire for frequent camp experi- 
ence and the necessity for more per- 
sonal contact than is now available. 

Probably it would be drawing 
strongly on the imagination to visual- 
ize three years hence 50,000 -reserve 
officers devoting one-fourth of their 
annual vacation, and at their own ex- 
pense, to a brief sojourn at such camps 
as we have in mind. These to be lo- 
eated within easy motor travel of 
home; where the usual out-door at- 
tractions call, and where there is lim- 
ited but valuable opportunity to better 
fit one’s self for military service in 
emergency—to comprehend as far as 
possible the big idea embodied in Na- 
tional Defense and the individual’s 
place therein. But, as a matter of fact, 
it is within the range of future possi- 
bilities. 

And after all, is it not just this that 
we are doing, and only this? Training 
the Regular Army as leaders, instruc- 
tors, ete.; training the National Guard 
to look after itself, and carefully se- 
lecting the personnel forming the Of- 
ficers Reserve Corps, which in the mass 
ean be trained sufficient only to meet 
the emergencies, after they arise. 

Such was the general outcome of the 
scheme adopted to furnish our officers 
for the World War. Those who grad- 
uated from the so-called officers tr«in- 
ing camps were not to any extent 
trained for their assignments. They 
had been selected as the best officer- 
material the country could produce. 
They received their training as line 
officers under conditions where line 
officers can only be trained, serving 
with, and commanding troops, and that 


this net result can be greatly improy.d 
on is doubtful. 

Then to return to what might be 
considered as a full development of the 
organized reserve, the following would 
seem to be sufficient : 


(1) Careful selection of the officer- 
type and its logical and initial assien- 
ment. 

(2) Practical and theoretical train- 

«ing at the Special and General Serv- 
ice Schools for the selected individuals 
of higher rank only. 

(3) Continuous contact for all off- 
cers, to be accomplished by monthly 
bulletins of information, promulgated 
by the separate branches and depart- 
ments—brief and to the point. This, 
to take the place of the present cor- 
respondence courses, excepting course 
‘“‘—D.’’ For example, each branch to 
promulgate yearly six monthly bul- 
letins, for each of three groups, Lieu- 
tenants, Captains and Field Officers; 
to run for periods of five years. The 
monthly bulletin to enunciate abstract 
principles, appropriate to useful func- 
tions of the group, and with provision 
for application to simple concrete cases 
in an annual problem terminating the 
yearly subeourses. One section of the 
bulletin referred to to contain a limited 
amount of professional reading, with 
references to collateral texts. A cer- 
tificate on a perforated sheet to be ac- 
eomplished by. the individual for file 
with his record, showing that he has 
read the contents and filed the pamph- 
let for future reference. 

(4) Facilities for annual camp as- 
semblies as before referred to. These 
to be provided at the rate of not more 
than three camps to the Corps Area 
and to consist of approximately five 
officers and twenty-five to thirty en- 
listed men of the regular army. Al! 
to function for thirty days, at a time 
and place to be announced, along with 
a schedule of unit attendance, at least 
two months in advance. Officers at- 
tending, to stand the expense of trans- 
portation and cost of board. The pro- 
gram of training to provide for three- 
day periods, of not more than five 
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hours daily instruction. The schedule 
of instruetion to inelude for all 
branches: 

Surveys of the National Defense Act 
in operation. 

Clarification of the policies affecting 
training, promotion, mobilization, ete. 

Principles of tactics, organization 
and eommand. 

Terrain Exercises, including prob- 
lems in minor tacties. 

And, as a finale, the third day to be 
devoted to instruction by branches; 
prepared in advance by the unit com- 
mander, or senior reserve officer of the 
unit or branch attending; to be ap- 
proved by higher authority. 


® 


Correspondence Course Answer 


There is published below the answer 
of a Reserve Officer to a question con- 
tained in the Army Correspondence 
Course A, Subeourse I, Administra- 
tion, Discipline and Courtesies. 

The question was as follows: 


A few days after mobilization of 
your Company you wish to impress 
upon your men the importance of dis- 
eipline. Prepare a very brief address 
in which you define discipline; the 
methods by which it is established ; the 
characteristics of a well disciplined 
soldier; the external marks of disci- 
pline; the value of discipline in battle. 


The answer appears below and shows 
the extent to which the officer prepared 
himself to supply it: 


DISCIPLINE 


The real business of an army is to 
fight. Success in battle is the ultimate 
object of all military training. The 
most valuable element of that training 
and the most difficult to acquire is dis- 
cipline. Discipline is that quality by 
which the trained military force is 
readily distinguished from the mob; it 
is what gives troops their staying 
power under the stress of battle. With- 
out diseipline no army is equipped for 
fighting; with discipline it may often 


achieve success despite deficiency in 
materiel or disparity in numbers. Dis- 
cipline has a broader and a deeper 
meaning that compliance with orders, 
performance of duties or restraint from 
violation of regulations. General Sher- 
man declared that discipline is the 
very soul of an army. Colonel Applin 
of the British General Staff defines dis- 
cipline as ‘‘instant and willing obe- 
dience to all orders, and in the absence 
of orders, to what you believe the order 
would have been.’’ 

Discipline is neither established nor 
acquired in a day. Methods of attain- 
ing discipline vary. Under the Amer- 
ican method, as distinguished from the 
Boche system which was founded on 
force and failed in the end, the com- 
mander leads; he does not drive. The 
American system builds on the common 
sense, the pride and the patriotism of 
the soldier in the ranks. One of the 
outstanding means by which discipline 
is developed is by drill which teaches 
precise and soldierly movements and 
which inculeates that prompt and sub- 
conscious obedience so essential to ef- 
fective military control. Insistence 
upon strict performance of routine du- 
ties, observation of true military cour- 
tesy, recognition of meritorious serv- 
ice and prompt and just punishment 
for derelictions of duty all have their 
part in developing discipline. 

The well-disciplined soldier has defi- 
nite characteristics which contribute 
materially toward making him an effi- 
cient unit of his command. He has 
formed habits of neatness, orderliness 
and punctuality. He has self-control 
and is self-reliant. He has loyalty and 
respect and confidence in his superiors. 
He is to be relied upon to carry out his 
part whenever and wherever teamwork 
comes into play. 

Discipline is revealed by external 
marks. The soldier looks the part. He 
is clean and his uniform is neat. He 
does not slouch but carries himself 
erect, with true military bearing. He 
obeys promptly and when he salutes he 
shows that he means it. 

The final test of discipline is on the 
battlefield. There its value is in pro- 
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portion to the firmness with which the 
soldier holds his ground or the prompt- 
ness and certainty with which he obeys 
the order to advance. Battles are not 
won in a haphazard manner. At the 
head of the army is the commander 
whose directing mind is concentrated 
upon the execution of a well-defined 
plan and upon which success hinges. 
To win, the will of the commander, as 
expressed through his subordinates 
must be carried out on down the line. 
Then comes the imperative call for dis- 
cipline, ‘‘the long-continued habit by 
which the very muscles of the soldier 
instinctively obey the words of com- 
mand, so that no matter under what 
circumstances he hears the word of 
command, even if his mind is too con- 
fused to attend, yet his muscles will 
obey.”’ * 


Promotions 


It has been a great source of pride 
and pleasure to the Chief of Staff to 
see the considerable number of officers 
of the Division who have been suffi- 
ciently interested in their military ca- 
reer to prepare themselves and come 
up for promotion. 

While the Division was at Camp 
there were over 20 applications for 
permission to take an examination for 
promotion and nearly all of those who 
were eligible passed. 

The Annual Training Camp of the 
Division provides an ideal opportunity 
for these examinations, especially for 
those who live at some distance from 
the points where Boards are sitting at 
Camp and the officer concerned can be 
examined while he is on active duty, 
and his mind refreshed by recent in- 
struction. 

All officers must understand, how- 
ever, that no one is considered for pro- 
motion until he makes application to be 
examined himself. 

Any officer who desires promotion ; 
believes himself to be qualified, and 
who is eligible, may make application, 
in letter form, stating all his service 
with dates and grades, and the date 
on which he accepted his present com- 
mission, and accompanying the letter 
with a report of a physical examina- 


tion ; which letter should be addres... 
to the Commanding General Third 
Corps Area and. forwarded throw) 
these headquarters. 

There are many vacancies in the |)i- 
vision, especially in the grade of First 
Lieutenant, and it is hoped that those 
2d Lieutenants who are eligible \ i! 
prepare themselves and come up jor 
examination for the higher grade 
80th Division Bulletin. 


® 
Regimental Colors 


The supply of colors and standari|s 
has been authorized by the War De- 
partment for regiments of the Orga- 
nized Reserves. These may be em- 
ployed to advantage in building u) 
regimental spirit and esprit. The color 
should have a conspicuous place at 
Headquarters and should be turned out 
at all formations so that the people 
may see and know what it is. 

The regimental Coat-of-Arms must 
be embroidered on the color before 
delivery to the regiment and it is there- 
fore necessary for the organization to 
adopt a Coat-of-Arms and have it ap- 
proved by the War Department. The 
crest of the Coat-of-Arms is the same 
for all Reserve Regiments and is shown 
in this article. The shield must be 
made up by the regiment and should 
include the outstanding features of the 
history of the organization. 

The following is an extract from the 
special instructions of the War De- 
partment covering the subject of the 
making up of the Coat-of-Arms: 


The coat-of-arms or badge to be used 
on the organization color or standard 
must be approved by the Secretary of 
War in order to become official and ‘he 
following rules have been drawn up in 
connection therewith: 

(a) The design should conform to 
the rules and best practices of her 
aldry. 

(b) It should be historically correct. 

(c) It should be of simple design, 
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¢., a single coat, no quarterings, and 

ipable of satisfactory reproduction in 

ybroidery and also on a small scale as 
) stationary, for lapel insignia, ete. 

(d) No part of the coat-of-arms of 

e United States may be used by any 
init nor may the complete arms or 
‘jag of any State or country be so used, 
though devices may be taken from 
‘hem when applicable. 

‘e) Collar insignia such as crossed 
muskets, erossed sabers, castles, 
ete., are not to be used. 

In addition, the following 
principles should govern in de- 
signing arms or badge for an 
organization : 

(a) The most important thing 
to show is the greatest com- 
bat feat of the unit in its 
history, no matter when it 
weurred. If there is some 
one outstanding achieve- 
ment that should be made 
the basis of the arms and 
everything 
else eould 
well be omit- 
ted. 


is no sueh 
preeminent deed, then consider the 
organization’s combat history and 
select the most important wars, giv- 
ing special prominence to the most 
ancient, and particularly to the one 
in which it received its baptism of fire. 

(c) For old_organizations,, which at 
one time had a different insignia from 
that now used, such insignia could ad- 
vantageously be used, thereby show- 
ing the long record of the regiment. 
The insignia now worn on the uniform 
should not be used on a coat-of-arms. 

(d) In general, the color of the shield 
should be that of the facings of the 
arms, as gules (red) and argent (silver 
or white) for engineers, in order to at 
onee associate the regiment with the 
arm, but this might well be disregarded 
when some special reason exists, e. g., 
when they formerly wore facings of a 
different color. 

(e) The name or number of the or- 
ganization must not appear on the 


















(b) Ifthere Crest of the Coat of Arms of Reserve Sasioinee 


shield or crest, but the regiment may 
at its option place the designation on a 
scroll or encircling band when the arms 
are used for unofficial purposes. 

(f) Appropriate supporters also may 
be used unofficially and may be in- 
cluded in the blazon if desired, but 
there is no place for them officially as 
the American Eagle is then used as the 
supporter. 

The historical outline should include 
citation of authority for every 
statement of fact, with copies 
of documents cited if not such 
as to be available in Wash- 
ington. It should also in- 
elude brief reference to com- 
bat service, battle honors and 
distinctions, and other in- 
cidents considered important 
by the regiment, with cor- 
responding citations of au- 
thority. 

The regimental motto may 
be in English, Latin or Amer- 
ican Indian. 
If the regi- 
ment is an 
old one and 
t he grand- 
fathers of 
the present personnel fought at 
Chapultepec or at Vicksburg it would 
be manifestly proper if the regiment 
chose something other than a French 
motto. Also the motto may have most 
any origin—a battle ery, an extract 
from an order, the statement of an 
ideal or a sentiment. It should be 
an expressive and graceful phrase. 


® 


Fine Work in Illinois 


Captain James P. Murphy, Infan- 
try, who is on duty with the Organized 
Reserves at Decatur, Illinois, has de- 
vised a number of ways and means for 
keeping the people of his district in 
touch with the Army and securing 
their support in matters pertaining to 
the National Defense; the observance 
of national holidays; and the fostering 
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of a more kindly feeling towards the 
veteran and the service as a whole. 

Up to the time that Captain Murphy 
went to Decatur for duty the people 
were more or less interested in these 
things but there was a total absence of 
organization dnd cooperation even 
among the ex-service men. The Ameri- 
ean Legion post was less than 25 per 
cent of what it should have been; there 
was no armory for the National Guard 
and the whole military activity of this 
prosperous center had gone down close 
to zero. 

Under the able direction of Captain 
Murphy all of this is being remedied. 
The Macon County Veterans Council 
has been organized with some of the 
most substantial citizens as members 
and with Captain Murphy as Secre- 
tary. The organization includes the 
Grand Army of the Republic; the 
Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Legion, 
the 130th Infantry and the Marine 
Club. All of these organizations are 
cooperating under the guidance of a 
central committee. Plans are under 
way for the organization of a sector of 
the Reserve Officers Association and it 
is hoped that a chapter of the Military 
Order of the World War will be in- 
eluded. All of this will be of material 
assistance in the organization and 
healthy growth of the Reserve Organi- 
zations allotted to the Decatur district 
and we may expect to see the eligibles 
in the area coming in. 

On the evening of January 23 the 
Council had the honor of entertaining 
General Lloyd M. Brett, Commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, at a 
wonderful meeting and banquet at the 
Hotel Orlando in Decatur. On this oc- 
easion practically the whole member- 
ship of the Veterans turned out and 


among the guests were numbered many 
of the leading citizens of the state. 
The American Legion is putting on a 
drive for membership, the plans for 
which will insure its success. 

Captain Murphy is to be congratu- 
lated upon his accomplishments. His 
experience demonstrates conclusively 
what can be done through well directed 
efforts. It shows that the people will 
support this idea of the necessity for 
National Defense if it is placed before 
them in the proper manner. 


® 
Pistol Marksmanship Contests 


The pistol marksmanship contests 
being conducted at Fort Wayne, Mich- 
igan, are the popular outdoor sports of 
the Reserve and National Guard offi- 
cers living in Detroit and the imme- 
diate vicinity. Regiments are entering 
teams for the scheduled events and in- 
dividual officers show up for practice 
when the range is available. The 125th 
Infantry team won the last scheduled 
match. 

® 
6th C. A. Reserves 


In the year that Colonel Frank D. 
Ely has been in charge of Reserve Ac- 
tivities in the 6th Corps Area more 
than 2,000 applications for commis- 
sions in the Reserve Corps have been 
received from eligibles living in the 
states of Michigan, Illinois and Wis- 
consin. This is a most admirable show- 
ing and indicates a tremendous amount 
of effort on the part of those connected 
with the organizational process. 

Such results should need no argu- 
ment to convince Congress that the Or- 
ganized Reserve is not only an impor- 
tant element of our National Defense 
but in addition is a great patriotic or- 
ganization that helps to assure our do- 
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estie tranquillity and the preserva- 
‘ion of our democratic institutions and 
as such is deserving of ‘the support 
necessary to its continued well being 
and progress. 

® 
Porto Rico Activities 

The Porto Rico Chapter, Reserve Of- 
ficers Association of the United States, 
held its annual meeting on the evening 
of the 16th of December, 1923, with a 
very good attendance of members. 

The outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing was the greeting, by the Reserve 
Officers, of Brigadier General William 
Weigel, U. S. A., Deputy Commander 
XII Army Corps (in charge of the Or- 
ganized Reserves, Second Corps Area— 
including Porto Rico). 

A resolution was speedily and unani- 
mously adopted by the Chapter against 
further reduction of the Regular Army 
and of the appropriations required for 
its proper training and instruction; 
urging that the Regular Army be re- 
stored to a minimum of 13,000 officers 
and 150,000 men, and asking for suit- 
able appropriations for the proper de- 
velopment of the two other components 
of the Army: the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


OFFICERS 

President, Major Noah Shepard, San 
Juan, P. R. 

Vice-President, Captain Frederick 
M. Cutler, Rio Piedras, P. R. 

Vice-President, Captain Manuel Fer- 
nandez-Nater, Santuree, P. R. 

Secretary, Major A. W. Fernandez, 
San Juan, P. R. 

Treasurer, Lieutenant Enrique N. 
Vela, Hato-Rey, P. R. 

COUNCIL 


Lieutenant Colonel Teofilo Marxuach, 
San Juan, P. R. 


* Captain Alfred E. Gumbs, Santuree, 
. BR. 


Lieutenant Celedonio W. Besosa, 
San Juan, P. R. 


Lieutenant Harry E. Jarret, San 
Juan, P. R. 


Lieutenant Rafael Freneo, San Juan, 
P. R. 

Immediately after all routine busi- 
ness was disposed of the Chapter held 
a Mass Meeting in honor of General 
Weigel, at which he delivered an ad- 
dress on National Defense. A number 
of the most prominent citizens of the 
Island were present at this meeting, 
among them His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico, who delivered a 
very patriotic address. 

The new Officers have already begun 
to move with the purpose of enrolling 
in the Association every Reserve Officer 
in the Island. The prospects, in this 
regard, are very excellent, the member- 
ship having already started a very 
healthy new growth. 

The program of the activities for the 
new year being prepared by the new 
Council ineludes the holding of 
monthly Chapter meetings, at which 
lectures on military topics will be given 
by officers of the 65th Infantry. 

Through the courtesy of the officers 
of the 65th Infantry, their club rooms 
have been put at the disposal of the 
Chapter for its meeings and social 
functions, 


® 


Duty With Troops 


Captain Roy B. Thompson, 308th 
Infantry, 77th Division, Commanding 
Officer of Company K, 308th, allo- 
cated to Newburgh, N. Y., is obtain- 
ing some first-hand military instruc- 
tion at Ft. Benning, Ga., as an at- 
tached officer of the 1st Battalion, 29th 
Infantry, U.S. A. Captain Thompson 
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was due a three months’ leave from his 
firm, The Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
trie Co., and he decided to utilize it to 
procure the latest military informa- 
ion. By War Department orders he 
was detailed to active duty for fifteen 
days with the 29th Infantry, the 1st 
Battalion of which furnishes the dem- 
onstrations for the student officers at 
Benning. On the completion of this 
tour, Captain Thompson is remaining 
for two and one-half months at his own 
expense, devoting the entire time to 
service with troops. 


® 
5th Corps Area Training Program 

Tentative plans for the 5th Corps 
Area summer’s training have been 
made which include the instruction of 
the troops of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, the Reserve Officers, 
R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. 

The 10th and 11th Infantry regi- 
ments, the 3d Field Artillery and the 
5th Tank Platoon are scheduled to ar- 
rive at Camp Knox, Ky., about the 
middle of May where regimental train- 
ing will progress until May 28 and will 
include a formal tactical inspection. 
From May 29 to June 4 there will be 
brigade training following which, the 
Corps Area Commander is expected to 
make a tactical inspection extending 
over a two-day period. 

The R. O. T. C. Camp, with a prob- 
able strength of 900, will open on June 
12 and continue until July 23. The 
C. M. T. Camp will open on July 2 
and continue until July 31 with about 
4,000 candidates. 

It is expected that the entire 38th 
Division of the National Guard, com- 
posed of the troops of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia will be in 


training at Camp Knox from Au: ist 
10 to 24. 

The Organized Reserves have |:en 
allotted training periods from Ju): ¢ 
to 20 for the officers of the 83d D vi. 
sion and 100th Division; July 20 to 
August 3 for those of the 84th Divi- 
sion, the 64th Cavalry Division and 
the Nondivisional Group. It is ex- 
pected that Reserve Officers will be as- 
signed to duty with Regular Army 
units and those of the C. M. T. C. units 
in order to give them practical instrwe- 
tion in the Art of Command. 

® 
82d Division 

Some 335 officers of the division have 
enrolled for the correspondence courses 
pertaining to their respective branches 
and grades and are now engaged in 
the work. This is an excellent showing 
and the results will show in increased 
efficiency at the training camps next 
summer. 

There is a movement on foot to or- 
ganize a chapter of the Reserve (fi- 
cers’ Association in each of the Con- 
gressional districts of Florida. The 
task has already been accomplished in 
the 2d district, where Major Geo. S. 
Waldo is the President of the Chap- 
ter, with headquarters at Gainesville, 
Fla. The matter will be taken up in 
the 1st district in the near future. The 
State Association was organized at 
Camp McClellan last summer during 
the training camp period with Lt. (ol. 
Harry C. Culbreath as President. 

The organization of the 328th In/an- 
try has reached practically 100 per 
cent in officer strength. Some 245 of- 
ficers are now regularly assigned and 
attached to the regiment and 5° of 
these are regularly enrolled in the «or- 
respondence course. The regimen \s 
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-eloping a coat-of-arms. The initial 
ign was made by Lieut. Neil Wat- 
.s, of West Palm Beach, and will be 
osidered at the next assembly of the 

Yeers at Tampa. Captain James H. 
Dav, Infantry, is executive officer of 

e regiment and is doing some splen- 
did work in connection with the or- 
canization and training of the officers. 

Major A. L. MeCoy, who is Exeeu- 
tive Officer of the Division Trains, has 
arranged a series of entertainments 
for the officers under his charge. These 
include assemblies and dinner parties 
where attractive programs are pre- 
pared and carried out. On the first 
Monday evening each month there is a 
dinner at the Georgian Hotel at 
Athens. 

The Reserve Officers of South Caro- 
lina are gradually perfecting their or- 
ganization. A chapter of the National 
Association was organized in the 7th 
Congressional District’ with Major 
Charles E. Boineau as president. 

The Reserve Officers of the 82d Di- 
vision are alive to their responsibilities 
and have entered into the work in a 
wholehearted fashion. Among the ac- 
tivities engaged in may be enumer- 
ated: The procurement of eligible re- 
serve officers; the enlistment of men 
for the key .positions in the reserve 
units; procurement of candidates for 
the 4th Corps Area C. M. T. Camps; 
engaging in the courses provided by 
the correspondence schools and the en- 
dorsement and furthering of the War 
Department preparedness plans. 

® 
83d Division 

Brigadier General Edward Orton, 
O. R. C., was the principal speaker at 
a meeting of the Findlay, Ohio, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in which he awak- 
ened the interest of the business men of 


the community to a realization that 
preparedness is the leading step to- 
wards the curbing of another bloody 
war in the future. He condemned the 
pacifist element which would strip the 
Nation’s defenses and cause it to stand 
alone unarmed in the midst of an 
armed world. He called upon the sub- 
stantial citizens to help fight the con- 
stant flow of propaganda against pre- 
paredness. It was a straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk and included some truths 
that should be broadcast over the en- 
tire nation. 

The Officers of the Army of the 
United States at Cleveland and vicin- 
ity held their first annual military 
ball on the evening of January 16 at 
the Grays’ Armory. It was one of the 
big social events of the season. Major 
Shields Warren, who is exeeutive offi- 
eer of the 331st Infantry, has been 
most active in the work of bringing the 
officers of the three components to- 
gether on common, ground and his 
success along this line is evidenced by 
the results he has attained. 

One hundred and fifty officers of the 
‘*three-in-one’’ assembled at Fort 
Hayes, Ohio, for their annual meeting 
and election of officers. General Bush 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion; Colonels White and Kerrick, 
Vice-Presidents; Lt. Col. Adams, See- 
retary; Capt. G. B. Hills, Treasurer, 
and Colonel C. H. Harvey, Infantry, 
State Organizer. Colonel Charles D. 
Rhodes was the Chief Speaker, an ex- 
planation of the National Defense Act 
and preparedness in connection with it, 
being the subject of his talk. Captain 
Arthur Pickens gave a satirical mon- 
ologue on ‘‘The Military,’’ which 
brought out a lot of laughs. Major 
Ballin put on some good boxing bouts 
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and the entertainment terminated with 
a feast of good old-time Army ‘‘chow.’’ 

General Albert J. Bowley, Field Ar- 
tillery, was the guest of the Reserve 
Officers Association at their regular 
meeting at Cincinnati December 17 and 
gave an illustrated talk on the present 
and future of the Artillery. He next 
outlined the activities of the Reds in 
this country and told his hearers a lot 
of things that they did not know about. 
Colonel Harvey, Chief of Staff of the 
Division, was also present and gave the 
officers some valuable information on 
the all-absorbing subject of promotion 
in the Reserve Corps and the neces- 
sity of officers preparing for their ex- 
aminations. 

Captain W. R. Higgins is covering 
the area of the 330th Infantry in fine 
shape. As a speaker before civie bod- 
ies his services are always in demand. 
He is doing some splendid work for the 
preparedness program of the War De- 
partment and exciting much local in- 
terest in the organization and training 
of the Organized Reserves. 


® 
95th Division 

Things have been humming along in 
the 95th Division since Lt. Colonel 
George Chase Lewis entered the arena 
out Oklahoma way. During the months 
of October, November and December 
a drive was put on to round up the 
eligible Reserve Officers in the Area 
with the result that over 900 applica- 
tions for commissions were received 
and forwarded. During the course of 
the drive the newspapers cooperated 
in every possible way and columns of 
material were put out through this 
medium. Radio broadcasting stations 
handled the publicity stuff to advant- 
age and the hearty cooperation of the 





American Legion, the Elks, Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs was forthcoming. 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
area were of material assistance in the 
work. During the big flood in Okla. 
homa City in October the Organized 
Reserves and National Guard rendered 
signal service in the flooded area. Some 
15,000 people were evacuated from the 
156 city blocks that were inundated. 
So rapid was the rise of the flood 
waters that the removal of the people 
had to be accomplished between the 
hours of midnight and daylight the 
next morning. That this was carried 
out with the loss of only five lives is a 
tribute to the organization for the 
work in which Colonel Lewis and his 
organized Reserves played no small 
part. Again has the value of our citi- 
zen soldiery been fully demonstrated. 
® 
99th Division 

Active participation by the officers 
of the division in securing the quota 
of C. M. T. C. candidates allotted by 
Corps Area Headquarters is contem- 
plated. Definite plans have been made 
by Colonel Cronin with that object in 
view. Reserve officers have been called 
upon to indicate just what may be ex- 
pected of each of them in the commu- 
nity in which they live. 

In order to make definite arrange- 
ments for the training of the officers of 
the Division at Camp Meade next sum- 
mer, officers of the division have been 
called upon to state whether or not 
they contemplate attending the camp. 
The work will be most interesting as it 
is contemplated that Reserve Officers 
will be given an opportunity to com- 
mand units of the C. M. T. C. 

Colonel Cronin is organizing a speak- 
er’s bureau in the area allotted to the 
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Division. It is composed of those re- 
rve officers who volunteer for this 
ture of their service. The purpose 
> the bureau is the spreading of the 
spel of Nationai Defense by carry- 
« its message directly to the people. 
In enlisting the services of Reserve Of- 
fieers Colonel Cronin says: 


Reserve Officers are part of their 
community, much more than are regu- 
lar officers, and that fact has an influ- 
ence that regulars do not have. In 
French phrasing, you will have a suc- 
cess both of euriosity and of esteem; 
the regular begins with success of euri- 
osity only, and to secure his success 
of esteem he has to overcome the in- 
herited notion of his audience that he 
is a special pleader for the advantage 
of his own crowd. He usually gets 
that sueeess of esteem by the time his 
talk is finished, but be sure that he has 
to work for it. However, the inherited 
notion is passing away, as the regular 
mixes these days with his civilian fel- 
low countrymen. ‘ 

No general obligation is incurred by 
the Reserve Officer. As the opportu- 
nity to place a speaker occurs the near- 
est available member of the bureau is 
called upon. Division headquarters 
furnishes a lot of material for the pur- 
pose. It is understood that a number 
of reserve officers have enrolled and 
that the plan is to go over big in the 
99th Division. 

This member of the Pittsburgh See- 
tor of the Reserve Officers Association 
met at a dinner at the University Club 
in Pittsburgh on the evening of Jan- 
uary 31. This sector combines the 
three components of the Army of the 
United States and is a real going in- 
stitution. The program included an 
address by Rev. C. W. Petty, a very 
effective and well known speaker; a 
song fest by professionals and members 


of the sector; a general discussion of 
Reserve affairs. 

Colonel M. D. Cronin talked on Na- 
tional Defense to the Optimists Club, 
of Pittsburgh, December 13, 1923; to 
the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh on Jan- 
uary 16, 1924; and to the American 
Legion Post of Avalon on January 17, 
1924. 

Major George Luberoff, Quarter- 
master Corps, talked to the American 
Legion Post of Sewickley, December 
13, 1923. Captain Alberto E. Merrill, 
Cavalry, talked to the Cooperative 
Club of Pittsburgh at Luncheon, Oc- 
tober 2, 1923. All talks were on Na- 
tional Defense or some aspect of it. 


® 
313th Infantry 


Captain Sidney H. Negrotto, Infan- 
try, who is Executive Officer of the 
316th Infantry, 79th Division, at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is doing some splen- 
did work with the organized Reserves. 
He has succeeded in bringing Mr. 
William Healey, Vice-Commander of 
the American Legion to make applica 
tion for a commission in the Reserve. 

Captain Negrotto has found the 
people of this section of the country 
most responsive to preparedness plans 
of the country and willing to give their 
loyal support to them. 

® 
339th Infantry Assembly 


An assembly of the officers of the 
339th Infantry is scheduled to be held 
at Fort Wayne, Michigan, on the even- 
ing of January 15. The officers will be 
the guests of the officers of the 2d In- 
fantry and the program includes an 
old-time Army dinner with pork and 
beans ’n everything, prepared by the 
cooks of Company H and served in the 
spacious dining-room of that organi- 
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zation. Captain C. H. Wells, 2d In- 
fantry, will give a talk on the subject 
of Liaison, which is to be illustrated 
by a number of diagrams which show 
the methods developed by the Infantry 
School and based on the experiences 
of the War. Other matters that are to 
come before the meeting for discussion 
are the organization of a band for the 
regiment ; the arrangements for a regi- 
mental. dance; programs for future 
meetings of the regiment; and the 
adoption of a regimental coat-of-arms. 
This fine regiment now has 134 officers 
regularly assigned to it, the majority 
of them being among those who served 
with the regiment in the North Russia 
Campaign of 1918-1919. The 2d In- 
fantry Battalion stationed at Fort 
Wayne under the command of Lt. 
Colonel James G. Hannah, 2d Infan- 
try, is doing splendid service in con- 
nection with the activities of the civi- 
lian components of the Army of the 
United States and is making good in 
every respect. 
® 
Notes 


Lieut. Col. John B. Barnes, U. 8S. 
Army, Retired, has been appointed a 
Colonel in the Officers Reserve Corps 
and assigned to duty commanding a 
brigade of the 102d Division. During 
the combat period of the war Colonel 
Barnes was Asst. Chief of Staff, G-3 of 
the 80th Division, and rendered most 
conspicuous service with that splendid 
combat outfit. He received the D. S. 
M. for a specially meritorious piece of 
work in planning and directing the 
execution of a fine tactical movement 
of the Division on the morning of No- 
vember 2, 1918, which action resulted 


in sweeping the enemy from the front 
of the 1st Corps and facilitated the ad. 
vance of the two left divisions of ‘hat 
Corps. Colonel Barnes is now on duty 
with the Kemper Military Schoo! as 
P. M. 8. & T., where he has placed this 
splendid school near the top of the list 
in this country. 

The 91st Division has started their 
drive for membership for the 1924 ¢. 
M. T. C. The services of every Re- 
serve Officer of the division have been 
enlisted and the indications are that 
the plan will go over in fine shape. The 
leading spirit is Colonel E. V. Smith, 
the efficient Chief of Staff, who has 
done so much to make this splendid 
outfit what it is today. 

Under the direction of Major (Gen- 
eral David C. Shanks, chapters of the 
Reserve Officers Association are to be 
organized throughout the 4th Corps 
Area. During the camp at Camp Me- 
Clellan last year state units were or- 
ganized and gotten under way. It is 
now proposed to organize a chapter in 
each of the Congressional districts of 
the states included in the Corps Area. 

From the number of promotions an- 
nounced in the various division bulle- 
tins it is apparent that Reserve Off- 
cers are at last awakening to the desi- 
rability of securing an additional grade 
when the opportunity to do so presents 
itself. Officers are reminded that it is 
a perfectly proper procedure for them 
to apply for examination for promo- 
tion at any time they may feel that 
they are mentally prepared for such 
examination. In fact, some of the 
divisions will not recommend an officer 
for _promotion until he has made 
formal application to take the exams. 





